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The GIST of IT— 


POOLING all sorts of volunteer service, — 


from interpreting for refugees to supply- — 


‘ 


ing household helpers where sickness has — 


invaded families of soldiers at the front, 
the British Women’s Emergency Corps has 
rallied Englishwomen from duchesses to 
trade unionists. Page 64. i 


WAR hasMeft the hospitals of Europe in 


mae 


charge of physicians too young or too — 
old for army service and has filled the beds — 


with soldiers. Page 62. 


COMMISSIONER HOWE eaan his. 
regime at Ellis Island by opening the 
doors so that detained immigrants can en- 


joy the big lawns running down to the bay, — 


and providing balls and swings for the chil- 
dren. Page 63. 


ONE person out of every twenty-eight in 

Chicago received help through the 
United Charities last year. Unemployment 
is severe and more is expected as a result 
of the war. 
tions, two of them by the city, will shortly 
be under way. Page 59. 


JN Oregon a committee which has been 


studying unemployment has made a re-' 


port which plans to even up the demand 
for labor. Stimulation of winter industries 
is the leading proposal. Page 59. 


But extensive building opera- # 


4 
\ 


f 


HE original George Junior Republic is 


to continue, on a smaller scale, and with 
Mr. George a member of the board of trus- 
tees. Page 62. 


"THREE small cities in Illinois, cubbing 

elbows on the crust of rich and varied 
mineral deposits, have a joint high school, 
civic center, hygienic laboratory and play- 
field. All were achieved through the fore- 
sight and persistence of one man who 
planned for his community as well as he 
did for his mines. Page 65. 


B UILDING and loan associations, now 

tending to become mere money-lenders, 
might go into wholesale home-building by 
buying tracts of land and forming clubs. 
Page 67. 


WHEN Hiram House moved its model 

cottage into a house all by itself it be- 
came one of the leading social factors of 
the neighborhood. Page 70. 


MEDICAL : methods applied to prisoners ~ 


—~ 


would give us a classification by indi- — 


viduals in place of a classification by their 
crimes, and furnish a basis for treatment, 
argues Dr. Stearns. Page 71. 


[LLINOIS’ work in preventing insanity 
has developed rapidly since the mental 
hygiene survey was made in 1910. Page 68. 


NEW YORK state courts, by their final 

decision, cannot settle the question of 
mother-teachers. That throws it back again 
to the school authorities whose discharge 
of Mrs. Peixotto was made a test case. 
Page 62. 


REGON PLAN FOR REDUCING 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE OrEGon Committee on Sea- 
sonal Unemployment has completed a 
report that suggests remedies for pre- 
venting a relapse of severe unemploy- 
_ ment not only in Oregon but in other 
states. The committee was organized 
at the request of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation as a section 
of the American Association on Unem- 
_ ployment, and is the first of several sec- 
tions organized in various states to pre- 
pare reports. The investigation in 
- Oregon was directed by Frank O’Hara, 
_ associate professor of economics at the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D. C. 

Emphasis is laid in the report on the 
fact that men are not out of work in 
Oregon because the state is overpopu- 
lated. On the contrary, there are mil- 


lions of rich uncultivated acres and hun- ° 


dreds of thousands of horse power yet 
to be developed from waterfalls. There 
is still room for millions of men. 

At certain times the demand for labor 
is sufficient to clear the labor market. 
At other times many thousands of men 
are out of employment. Unemployment 
is caused, therefore, not by an absolute 
oversupply of labor nor an under- 
demand, but by an uneven demand. 

A better regulation of this uneven de- 
mand for labor in Oregon would be 
possible, the report suggests, by shifting 
the enormous amount of public work to 
dull seasons, and by the promotion of 
winter industries. 


“When “we realize,” it states, “that 
according to the latest federal census 
there were only $9,000,000 expended for 
labor on farms in Oregon and only $10,- 
‘000,000 for labor in the lumber and 
timber industry, we begin to see that 
employment on public works is of 
' enough importance that any considerable 
shifting of work away from the busy 
season would make itself felt.” 


The report gives data showing the 
present irregular demand for labor on 
public works and points out how a con- 
siderable amount of street and sewer 
work, and particularly work on public 


buildings could be performed in the dull - 


winter months. The clearing of cut- 
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over forest areas is suggested as an in- 
dustry especially suitable for winter and 
one which will ultimately bring in divi- 
dends for the state and its citizens. 

The work of leading the way in sub- 
duing the land, the report advocates, 
could very well be carried on through 
a union of the efforts of state, counties 
and cities. “The state would be in a 
position to lend its credit to finance such 
an endeavor, knowing that the invest- 
ment would be perfectly safe inasmuch 
as the money expended could be pro- 
tected by a mortgage on the improved 
land.” 

Other means, less local in application, 
which are suggested by the report for 
reducing unemployment, are the reor- 
ganization of employment agencies with 
an efficient state bureau, unemployment 
insurance and compulsory savings, cash 
payments to wage-earners, and better in- 
dustrial continuation schools. 

A distinctive feature of the investi- 
gation in Oregon has been the co-opera- 
tion of public officials with the commit- 
tee. 


A Prayer for Peace 


Tune, National Anthem 
RicHarps M. Brapiey 


OD give the nations peace! 
Grant us from war release; 
God give us peace! 


Guide thou the helm of state, 

Still thou the blast of hate, 

Bid waves of strife abate; 
God give us peace! 


Touch thou the human heart, 
Bid hate and greed depart, 
From fear release! 


Bid men in every land 
Stretch forth the helping hand; 
Brother to brother stand, 

Blest in thy peace. 


Send Truth and Righteousness 
Healing the world’s distress, 
Great God of peace! 


For him who died that we 

Saved by thy love might be, 

From war, O, set us free! 
God give us peace! 
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NEMPLOYMENT IN CHICAGO 
DUE TO WAR 


CHICAGO'S RESPONSE to depress- 
ing conditions due to the European war 
is varied and vigorous. The United 
Charities ended its fiscal year last month 
with 7,590 more families on its list than 
a year ago. Thus 30,360 individuals 
were compelled to seek relief the past 
year who were not among the applicants 
during the preceding twelve months. 
One in every twenty-eight of the city’s 
population, or 84,000 individuals in all, 
“equal to the total number of enlisted 
men in the regular army of the United 
States,” received help from and through 
this central source during the year just 
closed. 

Although within the two months since 
the declaration of war very few families 
of the reservists called back to fight 
for their countries have applied for as- 
sistance, yet there are fully one-third 
more applications for aid now than a 
year ago. Destitution directly caused 
by the war among the families whose 
bread-winners have been “mobilized” for 
battle, is expected to add to the volume 
of dependency so far due to unemploy- 
ment indirectly caused by the war. 

While the response to the continuous 
appeal for funds to meet this emergency 
is more encouraging at present, yet the 
United Charities is at the end of its 
borrowing capacity and enters this hard 
winter with a heavy deficit. 

Before the Municipal Markets Com- 
mission, which is a factor in the situa- 
tion through its inquiry into the best 
ways to cut down the increased cost of 
living, Amelia Sears, director of the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
submitted the following conclusions 
based upon her experience in the service 
of the country and previously in the 
United Charities: 


“Unemployment cannot be cured by 
relief giving. Disaster follows any ef- 
fort to deal with the unemployed when 
it is confused with the care for the de- 
pendent group. Chicago is far behind 
other cities in caring for the casual 
laborer and the odd-job man. As long 
as society permits some forms of in- 
dustry so to organize as to create home- 
less men, so long must society pay the 
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bill by supporting them during periods 
of unemployment. The only solution of 
this problem is to provide public work 
for heads of families out of employ- 
ment.” 

Her recommendations are: 

“A municipal lodging-house capable 
of expanding its care to thousands; a 
work test drastic enough to keep out-of- 
works in other cities from coming to 
Chicago; a farm colony to provide a 
place for the commitment and cure of 
the vagrant, tramp and drunk; a method 
of correlating existing agencies for the 
care of this group; a more exact under- 
standing of labor conditions throughout 
the country and a federal employment 
bureau.” 

Meanwhile some of the largest con- 
struction projects ever undertaken in 
Chicago are about to be started. The 
Pennsylvania Railway and its allied com- 
panies associated in planning their new 
passenger and freight terminals have 
waived the City Council’s extension of 
the time allowed by the original ordi- 
nance for signing the contract with the 
city, and now agree to complete the 
transaction at once, and begin the new 
construction, which may cost $60,000,- 
000, as soon as arrangements can be 
made to start work. 


WO municipal enterprises requiring 

a vast quantity of material and much 
labor are about to be initiated. The first 
of these is the great boulevard link con- 
necting the north and south sides of 
the city by widening and extending 
Michigan Avenue from the lake front 
to the Chicago River, with a two-level 
bridge across the river. It will cost 
not less than $8,000,000. The board of 
appraisers appointed to assess damages 
to be done to private property by this 
public improvement has concluded its re- 
port. In order to start the construc- 
tion in the early spring, a large force 
of laborers will be employed preparing 
the street approaches. 

The second municipal project, also an- 
other base line for the outworking of 
the Chicago plan, is the widening of 
Twelfth Street to be the main east and 
west central thoroughfare, on which it 
is hoped ultimately to group the public 
buildings constituting the civic center. 
The widening of this street from its 
eastern terminus at the lake, where the 
$4,500,000 new Field Museum will soon 
be built, two miles to the westward, will 
begin within sixty days and will cost 
the city $1,750,000. Bonds for this have 
already been voted and in addition the 
railways have agreed to pay $795,350 
toward the viaduct over their tracks. 

Notwithstanding all these brighter 
prospects for the employment of labor 
and the quickening of industry, the ap- 
peal for the war relief funds of the Red 
Cross by its national director, Ernest P. 
Bicknell, and its new district represen- 
tative for the Central West, J. J. O’Con- 
nor, has accentuated divergent views of 
future prospects. 


The narrower view deplores the out- 
side appeal for funds, fearing it will 
divert contributions sorely needed for 
the relief of local destitution. This yiew 
is reinforced by Clarence S. Darrow, the 
labor attorney, who insists that every 
dollar contributed to relieve wounded 
soldiers relieves the warring nations of 
the expense involved in caring for them, 
and leaves that much more resource 
available to continue the carnage. 

The broader view takes the ground 
that Chicago cannot afford to refuse to 
bear its share of the common human 
burden. This, it is insisted, can be done 
without impairing local relief work by 
diverting any of its revenues. To safe- 
guard it from loss, the Red Cross appeal 
will hot be made to United Charities 
donors who have not yet contributed to 
its work for the coming year. 

If the Red Cross appeal were not 
presented in Chicago, it is believed that 
the money, which will surely flow out 
through the sympathies awakened among 
its cosmopolitan population for the suf- 
fering peoples of Europe, would scatter 
in agencies far less likely to relieve suf- 
fering among both non-combatants and 
wounded soldiers than the well-estab- 
lished Red Cross society. Taking this 
view, influential business men are press- 
ing the claims of the Red Cross. 

Other agencies have undauntedly as- 
sumed new obligations and projected ex- 
tensions of their work. 

The Park Ridge School for Girls 
recently opened a new cottage presented 
by the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Chicago’s noted woman physician, 
known for her philanthropy as well as 
for her professional reputation, has her 
name perpetuated in the Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson Memorial Lodging House for 
Women, the gift of Congressman Wil- 
liam B. McKinley. It is centrally locat- 
ed and will accommodate one hundred 
women with their children for a stay 
limited to six weeks each. The price for 
lodging is fifteen cents a night, which it 
is hoped will cover the cost of coffee 
and rolls for breakfast. Enough appli- 
cants were admitted to fill the house as 
soon as it was opened. 

The Catholic social center movement 
has opened a new center in connection 
with St. Patrick’s parish, one of the 
oldest and neediest of the far down town 
parishes. In addition to many social, 
educational and _ recreative features, 
frequent conferences on citizenship and 
public affairs will be held. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, at the first city 
convention of organized working women 
in Chicago, urged the erection of a 
labor temple, such as are to be found in 
many large cities abroad. Some of them 
are equipped to provide the unemployed 
with good bed and breakfast for about 
twelve cents. A labor temple committee 
at once went to work to initiate the ef- 
fort to carry out the suggestion. 


HANGES PROPOSED IN ILLINOIS 
C PAROLE LAW 


Oxpjections TO Illinois’ indeter- 


minate sentence and parole law have 


recently been put into concrete form in. 


recommendations for its amendment ad- 


vocated by Capt. M. P. Evans, chief 


identification ‘inspector of the Chicago © 


Police Department. Captain Evans has 
had ample time to watch the adminis- 
tration of the parole system, as he has 
attended all the monthly meetings of 
the pardon board for eight years and 
has furnished that body with the crim- 
inal records of all persons sentenced to 
the penitentiary from Chicago. 

He recommends the following changes: 


1. That the name of the Board of 
Pardons be changed to board of parole, 
because its principal work and the great- 
er part of its time is taken with parole 
cases ; 


2. That this Board of Parole consist 
of four members, two Republicans and 


two Democrats, to be appointed by the © 


governor for a term of eight years each, 
removable only upon order of the State 
Civil Service Board after due hearing 
of charges against them. Advocates of 
non-partisan appointments cite Illinois’ 
experience with bi-partisan boards 
against the first part of this provision; 
but Captain Evans declares that a non- 
partisan board is too utopian, and that 
the bi-partisan provision is the best that 
the legislature would ever agree to; 


3. That at least one member of the 


board have judicial training; 


4. That the board have jurisdiction 
in all cases of parole in all the penal 
institutions of the state; 


5. That the question of guilt or inno- 
cence only be fixed by the jury, since 
the average juror is unqualified to de- 
termine a just punishment to. fit the 
crime and the criminal; ; 


6. That the maximum penalty be fixed 
by the judge; but that where it is after- 
ward shown that the prisoner was pre- 
viously convicted and sentenced on one 
or more felony charges, the board be 


empowered to fix his sentence between — 


the maximum fixed by law and the 
maximum set for his case by the judge 
who sentenced him; } 


7. That in special cases, where it is 
necessary to restore the health of the 
prisoner or to obtain employment for 
him, the board be permitted to parole 
prisoners to places outside the state; 


8. That, whenever possible, and when 
not for special reasons undesirable, 
prisoners be paroled to the county from 
which they were sentenced, so that the 
authorities there, already knowing them, 
may maintain efficient. surveillance over 
them. This provision is suggested 
largely by recent statistics showing that 
no less than 272 out of 520 prisoners 
paroled to Chicago in 1913 were sen- 
tenced from other counties in the state. 
This has thrown an extra burden upon 
the police in Cook county, who, the cap- 
tain says, have plenty to do without look- 
ing after the law-breakers from other 
parts of the state. 
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NOTHER YEAR’S WORK IN 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


MEDICAL, ECONOMIC, and educa-— 


tional aspects of social hygiene were 
presented at a large conference in New 
York, called on October 9 by the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association and 
the Society of Sanitary and Moral Pro- 
phylaxis, at the opening of their year’s 
work. 

In his brief annual report, Charles 
W. Eliot, president of the Social 
Hygiene Association, indicated the wide 
scope of the association’s aims. To 


| know thoroughly present conditions, to 


secure adequate legislation, to support 
all existing means of suppressing vice, 
to spread the ethics that should prevent 
‘marriage of persons venereally diseased, 
‘and to educate in these vital matters of 
sex parents, teachers and children—this 
Dr. Eliot outlined as the field of the as- 
- sociation’s work. 


“What is the effect on this city of 
turning loose discharged prisoners?” 
Katharine B. Davis, commissioner of 
correction, presented this question as 
one of the great problems imme- 
diately facing New York city au- 
’ thorities. From 35,000 to 40,000 per- 
sons pass annually through New York 
_ prisons, said Dr. Davis. Many of these 
persons have served short sentences in 
three days, forty days, six months; 
many have venereal diseases—of the 
women fully 70 per cent. Yet they 
are all discharged at the end of their 
term, free to go where they will and 
do what they will until presently they 
are sent up again and the whole process 
is repeated. As one woman in the work 
house who is now serving her two hun- 
dredth sentence, naively remarked, “I’ve 
been coming to the work house for six- 
teen years.” Dr. Davis believes that 
such persons should be permanently de- 
tained, by force when~necessary, the 
women being committed to the. city 
home. She hoped that in the city there 
might ultimately be a laboratory of so- 
cial hygiene like that in the state insti- 
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The big jump in food prices in August carried on over into early September. 


decline. 


Tuthill in St. Louis Star. 


OUT OF REACH AND RAPIDLY GOING OUT 
OF SIGHT 


tution at Bedford, where expert investi- 
gation is made of every girl, as to her 


social surroundings, her physical con- 
dition, and her mental capacity. 

Lee K. Frankel, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, emphasized 
the practical relation existing between 
the work of insurance companies and 
social hygiene. Compulsory registration 
of venereal disease, Dr. Frankel urged, 
is of the utmost importance, also such 
periodic re-examination as that planned 
by the Life Extension Institute. 

The unique opportunity of the Sun- 
day school to assist in social hygiene 
work was emphasized by Frank L., 
Brown, of the World’s Sunday School 
Union. Camp Fire Girls as Social Hos- 
tesses, was the theme of Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick’s address. “It is not enough,” 
said Dr. Gulick, “to chart the rocks, we 
must chart also the free passage for the 


| THE COST OF LIVING 
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Chart from the Annalist, the “index numbers,” 


voyage.’ That social relations no long- 
er develop chiefly within the home, but 
rather in the group, Dr. Gulick indicated 
as both a danger and an opportunity of 
the present. 

The evening session opened with a 
brief report by Dr. Edward L. Keyes, 
Jr., who enumerated the Social Hy- 
giene Activities of 1914. 

Dr, McNeil’s description of the work 
of the New York Board of Health in 
its venereal clinic was followed by 
Abraham Flexner’s discussion of legal 
and administrative phases of the social 
hygiene problem. The power of the law 
in dealing with prostitution must, Dr. 
Flexner believed, be exercised in .rectly 
upon the agents who make prostitution 
possible rather than upon the prostitutes 
themselves. 

A most inspiring presentation of 
teachers’ relations to the social hygiene 
movement was given by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. 

“When a teacher succeeds in interest- 
ing a pupil in any subject, that teacher 
sets a back-fire to sex agitation,” said 
Dr. Hall. “It is when the school is 
dogmatic and dull and the children leave 
their souls at the front door when they 
enter, that the dangers of sex are posi- 
tively increased.’ Youth must live; 
youth must quiver. It is the business 
of those who would serve youth to sub- 
limate into its higher equivalents all 
this agitation of youth. Physical ex- 
uberance should be provided for through 
athletics until it is exhausted in a whole- 
some fatigue. Psychic manifestations 
must be watched for. 

“The teacher who arouses an intel- 
lectual zest even for no higher motive 
than for good marks is really providing 
an Aristotelian Katharsis of sex.” 

Flagging intellectual interest ,is a 
danger signal. If youth cannot gratify 
its interest and cravings on a high 
plane, it will gratify them on a lower. 

The meeting closed with a few words 
by Dr. Goldwater appreciative of the 
inspiration of Dr. Hall’s address and a 
vote of thanks to the speakers. 


commodities selected and arranged to represent a theoretical family’s food budget. 


Since then, there has been a marked 


showing fluctuations in the average price of twenty-five food 
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R. ALLEN OUT OF BUREAU OF 
MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


Wittram H. ALLEN has resign- 
ed as a salaried director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in New York. He 
charges the trustees of the bureau with 
accepting a contribution from John D. 
Rockefeller upon conditions which ham- 
per its work. 


Dr. Allen’s letter of resignation was 
sent out last week from Madison, 
Wis., where he is directing a sur- 


vey of the University of Wisconsin on 
leave of absence from the bureau. The 
letter was followed by a twenty-page 
pamphlet giving eighteen “misunder- 
standings of our motives, methods and 
results.’ The title of the pamphlet is 
Reasons Why Mr. Allen Believes That 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Conditional Offer of 
Support to the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research Should Not Be Ac- 
cepted. A footnote reads: “Stop public 
school work; divorce training school 
from bureau; stop postal card publicity ; 
stop out-of-town work of the bureau.” 

Dr. Allen’s charge was that “the trus- 
tees disbanded May 13th without motion 


to. refuse the conditional offer. At 
a later meeting, however, it was 
voted ‘that no subscriptions or contri- 


butions be received subject to any con- 
ditions or limitations as to the future 
activities of the bureau.’ Yet gifts of 
$55,000 from Mr. Rockefeller followed 
shortly, part for the bureau, part for 
so-called ‘scientific research’ to be by 
bureau men, but not under the trus- 
tees’ direction. The original conditions, 
however technically rejected, have in 
large part been lived up to.” 

The trustees deny that conditions 
have been imposed by or accepted from 
Mr. Rockefeller or any other contribu- 
tor. Dr. Allen’s charges against the 
trustees were first made public in July. 
At that time, R. Fulton Cutting, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the 
bureau, issued a statement in which he 
said: 

4 The trustees of the bureau 
do not agree with Dr. Allen with ref- 
erence to the wisdom of some of the 
policies and methods he pursues. There 
is room for honest difference of opinion 
upon these questions. But the trustees 
are unanimous. They are persuaded 
that they are right. The fact 
that Mr. Rockefeller has been one of 
a large number of subscribers has had 
nothing to do with this controversy. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is not attempt- 
ing to control the bureau in any way. 
Dr. Allen is wrong if he thinks that the 
Board of Trustees | has changed its views 
in any respect in obedience to require- 
ments of the foundation.” 

Dr. Allen’s resignation was accepted 
unanimously to take effect at once, the 
trustees reaffirming Mr. Cutting’s state- 
ment of last July. 

The Bureau of Municipal’ Research 
was organized in 1907 with three co- 
ordinate executives, William H. Allen, 
Frederick A. Cleveland and Henry 


Bruere. Mr. Bruere is now city cham- 
berlain in Mayor Mitchel’s fusion ad- 
ministration of New York city. Dr. 
Allen has been on leave of absence at 
Madison. Dr. Cleveland, who was. ab- 
sent two years in charge of President 
Taft’s Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency in the federal government, is 
once more with the bureau and is now 
its sole director. 

The Bureau of Manicipal Research 
was organized as a militant force for 
efficiency in city government. Similar 
bureaus have been established in 20 
other cities which, although promoted 
by the New York bureau, are entirely 
independent of it. 


HEN THE DOCTORS GO TO 
THE FRONT 


MosiLIzATION IN Germany, 
France and Austria meant, among other 
things, that the great hospitals were 
left to the care of young graduates and 
men too old to serve in the war. 

Nor are the beds to be used by the 
sick poor. They are devoted to the 
wounded from the front. Even from 
London come complaints that only the 
severest cases can gain entrance to the 
hospital wards. The others must get on 
as best they can. 

The physicians in all three countries 
seem to be doing their best to provide 
for a situation of unparalleled difficulty. 
Lists are published of those who still 
remain at their post and people are di- 
rected where to find a doctor in any 
part of the city. German and British 
physicians have arranged that the prac- 
tice of a man who is at the front or on 
any military service shall be attended 
to by a colleague and the fees handed 
over to the former’s family. 

Paris is in a far more precarious con- 
dition than London or Berlin, and there 
extraordinary sanitary precautions are 
being taken under the direction of 
Chantemesse, one of the greatest of 
French bacteriologists. The food sup- 
ply is strictly supervised and a general 
re-vaccination of the population against 
typhoid fever has been ordered. 


OSITION OF MOTHER-TEACH- 
ERS STILL UNDECIDED 


Tue most hotly discussed educa- 
tional problem of recent years in New 
York city has been thrown open again 
for popular debate and official decision. 
This is the question of extending leaves 
of absence to married women teachers 
for the purpose of bearing children, and 
then permitting them to return to their 
positions in the public schools. 

In its decision in the case of Bridget 
C. Peixotto, who last year absented her- 
self from school in order to bear a child 
and was thereupon dismissed for neglect 
of duty by the Board of Education, the 
Court of Appeals, the highest court 
in the state, declared that the matter at 
issue was one of school discipline and 
not one in which the court could issue 
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a writ of mandamus ordering the board 
to reinstate her. 


Having run the gauntlet of the courts, 


Mrs. Peixotto’s case was last week taken 
by her lawyer to the state commissioner 
of education, Jahn H. Finley. The de- 
cision of the’ court, in this attorney’s 
opinion, presents no obstacle to a decis- 
ion by the commissioner. 

Meanwhile discussion by the press, by 
individuals, and by organizations has 
shown intense interest in the case, The 
professional future of nearly fifty other 
teachers, it is said, will be determined 
by Mrs. Peixotto’s fate. The League 
for the Civic Service of Women has an- 
nounced that it will protest to Commis- 


sioner Finley against the exclusion of | 
League for | 


mother-teachers, and the 
Civil Service Reform has suggested the 
passage of a law forbidding an employer 
to refuse employment because of par- 
enthood, 


REPUBLIC 


ConTRARY TO a recent announce- 
ment in several newspapers, the George 
Junior Republic at Freeville, N. Y., has 
not been closed. A vote of retrench- 
ment was taken some weeks ago by the 
trustees, and on September 1 all em- 
ployes and “citizens” except those em- 
ployed in the bakery and on the farm 
were sent away. 
necessary by financial difficulties that 
followed the publicity given to the 
charges against the founder of the re- 
public, William R. George, but which 
the trustees felt had not been sustained 
[see THE Survey for May 16, 1914, 
page 203]. 

Late in September a mortgage was 
placed on the property to take care of 
the floating indebtedness. Mr. George, 
who has not been officially connected 
with the republic since 1908, was elected 
a member of the board of trustees, to- 
gether with J. W. Dwight, of Dryden, 
N. Y. Mt: George and Mr. Dwight 
were appointed members of the execut- 
ive committee, which was empowered to 
reorganize the work of the republic in 
such manner as it may consider neces- 
sary for the continuance of the Free- 
ville republic. 

This means a return to pioneer days 
and an attempt to again build up the re- 
public along familiar lines but on a 
slightly more self-supporting basis. It 
is not desired to make it entirely self- 
supporting. Mr. George will direct the 
policy of the Freeville republic. He 
will continue to reside, however, in 
Ithaca, where he is supervising the work 
of the Junior Municipality, which he 
originated. This is an organization of 
the boys of the city for the purpose of 
electing each fall a ticket of juvenile 
city officers to co-operate with the real 
officers in governing the city. 

The new director on the ground at 
Freeville has not been chosen. 


Pree OF THE GEORGE JUNIOR 


This action was made | 
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j COMMISSIONER HOWE’S RECREATION CENTER AT ELLIS ISLAND 


OUT 


: "Tv oor® ELLIS ISLAND INSIDE 
| 


Wuen Mrs. PANKHURST was 
waylaid at Ellis Island last October she 
spoke appreciatively of the immigration 
depot in general and of the courtesy of 


its officers in particular, but she hinted 


! 


at its similarity to certain prisons she 
had known. And Mrs. Pankhurst was a 
privileged alien. Could some of the 


| other detained women become articulate 
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they might tell a story of monotonous 
days spent in a bleak room while they 
waited, many with babies at their 
breasts, without reading matter, without 
sewing materials for themselves or toys 
for their children, without recreation or 
out-door exercise of any kind, until their 
cases were settled. ‘ 

Frederic C. Howe, the new commis- 
sioner of immigration at the port of 
New York, has set out to change some 
of the old tradition at Ellis Island and 
to make of it a comfortable waiting room 
for those newcomers whose start in 
America must be safeguarded by certain 
precautionary measures. Already he has 
introduced a new spirit on the island. 
Clerks, attendants and matrons, tell the 
visitor that the commissioner is “hu- 
manizing” the place. 

The “humanizing” began with a single 
bench on the lawn. For weeks, Com- 
missioner Howe says he worked to 
transplant that bench from a labyrinth 
of benches packed away in a storeroom 
to the plot of grass outside. Then fol- 
lowed other benches and the transplant- 
ing of the inmates from the cheerless 
detention hall to these benches. : 

At first some of the old women wept, 
says Commissioner Howe, when the 
bare walls of the detention room were 
transformed into a changing picture of 
curious ships, blue water and a misty 

‘new world across the harbor. But they 


_ ceased to weep when they saw the chil- 
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dren, hitherto penned up all day, jump- 
ing and shouting and growing rosy from 
play in the crisp outdoors. 


Commissioner Howe found a teacher 
to direct the playground, and along with 
the teacher went every kind of ball and 
jumping-ropes. Games are played by a 
sort of sign language in this medley of 
tow-headed Swedes, brown Italian chil- 
dren, Mexicans, Irish—all nationalities. 
But they manage to throw balls, to “tag” 
each other and even to squabble to- 
gether in healthy merriment. And 
around the sides of the play quadrangle 
sit the mothers with the littlest babies, 
enjoying the sport. 

Inside the building the “humanizing” 
is also going on. Formerly husbands 
were shut up in one room, wives in an- 
other. Now a door is being broken 
through a wall and there will be ad- 
joining rooms where men and women 
may mingle. Cheap sewing materials 
may now be purchased by the women, 
foreign newspapers with lots of “funny 
pictures” are distributed, and there are 
toys for the children. Out on the big 
piazza swings have been placed and 
more games introduced. The other day 
five young men and girls were having a 
hearty game of ‘‘puss-in-the-corner,’ 
and enjoying it thoroughly. 

On Sunday afternoons there is a band 
concert of national airs and familiar 
songs. In the near future Mr. Howe 


hopes to add folk dancing to the music 
of a phonograph. 

By arrangement with the Board of 
Education, the commissioner has com- 
pleted plans for a school for detained 
children and classes for adults. The 
board will supply teachers and at Ellis 
Island, therefore, on the very threshold 
of the country, these immigrant chil- 
dren will begin their American educa- 
tion. 

Little change has been made by Com- 
missioner Howe in sleeping and board- 
ing accommodations on the island. The 
food, he thinks, is good, but he has sta- 
tioned inspectors in the dining-hall to 
take any necessary complaints about it. 
The bunks are not bad, he says, and new 
provision has just been completed for 
over 1,000 immigrants, In fact, the 
commissioner regards the regimen of 
the plant at Ellis Island as pretty well 
managed ;—it is the fact that human be- 
ings are inside it, not digits in an an- 
nual report, which he believes has been 
forgotten. 

Commissioner Howe has two advan- 
tages over previous commissioners at 
Ellis Island. In the first place, the great 
falling off of immigration since war be- 
gan, has given him time for experiments 
and a small group with which to experi- 
ment. All former commissioners have 
been so buried under the administrative 
detail of dealing with a million immi- 
grants a year that they had no imagin- 
ation for additional work. Only 20,000 
aliens arrived during September as com- 
pared with 100,000 for the corresponding 
month a year ago, and where ordinarily 
there are 2,000 persons temporarily res-~ 
ident on Ellis Island there are but 200 
today. 

In the second place Commissioner 
Howe, from his post as director of the 
People’s Institute of New York city, 
helped bring play and color into the 
streets of New York, and his vision is 
trained to the need of this spirit a‘ 
Ellis Island. 
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tion. nearer home all the year round to 
these hard workers and their children 
a $75,000 building for a social center 
was recently erected and deeded to the 
high school trustees. Its design was 
taken from the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion building. 

Attached to the main school building 
by a covered passage, it contains a spa- 
cious gymnasium, which is also used for 
large assemblies. Shower baths and 
swimming pools, library and reading fa- 
cilities, billiards and bowling alleys, 
rooms for classes and clubs, for music 
and art, are on a generous scale, all un- 
der a director trained at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. Away 
from this recreation center, and perhaps 
the most important part of it, stretch the 
twelve acres of land, awaiting the de- 
velopment of its fine possibilities for a 
playfield and an open air amphitheater. 

To this civic center group has re- 
cently been added the most original and 
far-reaching agency of all—the Hy- 
gienic Institute. The health offices of 
the three cities had been only what the 
average town provides, which was far 
below the standard of community serv- 
ice set by the high school and its an- 
nexed agencies. Again the veteran pro- 
moter of public welfare proved adequate 
to the possibilities. His past experi- 
ence as mayor of his town demonstrated 
the need and difficulty of combining the 
three cities in close co-operation to pro- 
mote public health among an immigrant 
and shifting population increasingly in 
need of sanitary safeguards. The only 
legal provision was for a health officer 
in each city. 

To increase the facilities for their 
service beyond the resources at the 
command of any of the cities, he estab- 
lished the Hygienic Institute alongside 
the high school, equipped with a bacter- 
iological laboratory, a _ specialized li- 
brary on medical and sanitary subjects, 
and a small staff of experts. Then he 
offered to furnish the salaries of the 
health officers of the three cities on con- 
dition that they should be appointed on 
the nomination of the director of the 
Hygienic Institute and should work in 
co-operation under his direction. This 
offer was accepted, and now one tri-city 
department of health serves the entire 
township under the direction of Dr. G. 
F. Ruediger, who, after working with 
Dr. L. Hektoen in the Durand Hospital 
of the Memorial Institute for Infectious 
Diseases in Chicago, was director of the 
state Public Health Laboratory in North 
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Dakota and professor of bacteriology in 
the state university. School nurses and 
the local health officers visit the schools 
once a week to inspect the pupils for 
contagious or infectious diseases. Milk 
and food supplies are tested. Dairy 
herds and plants are kept under sur- 
veillance. Stagnant water is drained 
off. Drains and toilets are inspected. 
Sanitary police officers safeguard the 
streets and alleys. Physicians and drug- 
gists are supplied with tubes and smears, 
with directions for taking cultures in 
cases suspected of diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and tuberculosis. The results of 
laboratory .tests are returned promptly 
to physicians. Posters and leaflets are 
circulated, containing “hints on fly ex- 
termination,” and other sanitary instruc- 
tions. 

A fifth co-operating agency in this re- 
markable affiliation of volunteer and 
public institutions is the Infant Wel- 
fare Station, founded as a memorial to 
Emma Matthiessen Chancellor. 

All these undertakings have been at- 
tempted and achieved in private co-op- 
eration with and under the final author- 
ity of the public administration of the 
township high school and the city coun- 
cils. Moreover, these ideals have been 
pursued and realized, not when and 
where there was an exceptionally high 
standard of public administration, but 
when and where partisan and personal 
political interests have maintained as- 
cendency over public welfare. 

While as a rule local citizens and 
officials, especially the late Mayor Doyle 
of La Salle, Mayor Massieon of Peru, 
and Mayor Lindsay of Oglesby, loyally 
co-operated, yet all this time one of the 
most notorious party bosses in Illinois 
has held unbroken sway over the legis- 
lative and county constituencies in 


which this school township is included, 
But notwithstanding the occasional in- | 
terference of ruthless “politics,” somes | 
times temporarily successful, but alwa. 
unavailing in the end, and notwithstand. I 
ing the ever overhanging menace of ex- 
ploitation, this veteran private citizen { 
has loyally proven his faith in his town 
by workingyfor it not only, but with if, | 
by paying his full share of taxes not | 
only, but also by entrusting large prop- 
erties and still more precious interests } 
to its public ownership and administra- 
tion. 

Such loyalty is too permeating and at- | 
tractive to stand alone. Its sustained | 
enthusiasm is too contagious to be spor- 
adic—a mere solitary instance of in- ° 
dividual patriotism. The joint commit- — 
tee of the Tri-City Commercial Asso- } 
ciations, each year takes the students’ | | 
and teachers of the high school on an } 
annual “industrial excursion” to see the } 
industrial and commercial developments 
of their home towns. From these sur- | 
veys of local resources and opportuni- | 
ties, the students return, as one of — 
them wrote, “with a heightened impres- | 
sion of the extent, importance, wealth | 
and generosity of the township from | 
which they are receiving their educa- | 
tion, and to which their warm and re-. | 
peated expressions of gratitude will be a- 
partial reward for the attention that was * 
bestowed upon them.” 4 

The federal Bureau of Education has 
signalized this achievement as uniquely i 
significant, by telling the story of it in 
Rural School Letter Number 21, under 
the title, A Township Community Cen- — 
ter in Illinois. To realize all it means, — 
however, one must not only read about 
it, but see it in action and talk with — 
the people who got together to make it 
a reality. To sense it all one must feel 
the atmospheric pressure of the pres-— 
ence and personality of that silent, sin-— 
gle-minded, simple-hearted man who ex-/ 
emplifies the democracy of wealth. ; 

As much as, if not more than, any P 
other man he is rounding out what Prof. - 
Charles S. Nash terms © “the mighty 
day’s work” of democracy, “to face all 
that is disagreeable and problematic in © 
democracy, concealing nothing, blink-~ 
ing nothing away, and at the same time _ 
to keep the will strong and temperate, — 
so that its edge will never turn; to meet 
all social obligations properly, to pay | all 
political debts joyously, never to throw a 
glance over the shoulder to the monas- 
tery.” 


O INCREASE EFFICIENCY IN HOME BUILDING—By — 


EDWARD L. KELLOGG 


ARE BUILDING AND LOAN asso- 
ciations living up to their original idea 
—the financing of homes for members— 
or are they becoming mainly a means 
of saving and investment, like the sav- 
ing banks? Is the original home-buying 
co-operative feature being lost sight of? 

Is it not a well known fact that many 
such associations are at least in part los- 
ing their original purpose by lending on 


Jmortgage for other purposes than home 


buliiding, lending to build apartments for 
speculators, stores and business buildings 
of various kinds. While such properties 


may be, and probably are good mort- — 
gage risks, the use of the co-operative — 
machinery of such an association for 
this purpose seems a radical departure — 
from the original idea of aiding the 
man of small means to own his own 
home. 
Several years ago, there were by — 
actual count, 168 building and loan as- — 
sociations in Essex County, New Jersey, © 
and there are now some 70 in Hudson ~ 
County. Some of these have probably — 
served their original purpose, and hay- 
ing no further field for their efforts 
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» |should close their series as they run out. 
. Others can, by a change of policy pre- 
"serve their “original purpose more clear- 
- ly and be of far greater value to their 
| members, and the community than ever 
| before. They can do this by taking the 
|| initiative in securing land at wholesale 
rates and arranging to build in quantity 
| for members. _ 

_ This is the day of large things, and 
| the day of economy of doing business 
| in a large way. Thirty yeas ago a con- 
“tract for twenty of the little houses in 
Philadelphia was a large order. Only 
; ‘recently it is stated that 1,800 were erect- 
ed under a single contract, at, of course, 
| a large saving. 

Let us see what happens when one 
wishes to build a small house. He 
learns through friends or a member of 
| the local building loan association that 
_money can be had under certain condi- 
| tions. He hunts up and pays. for his 
| land. A builder is found who suggests 
| | plans, which are duly presented at the 
"monthly meeting of the association with 
an application for a loan to build the 
“house. If favorably acted upon, the 
| requisite number of shares are sub- 
‘scribed for, the first installment paid, 
contract with builder executed, and the 
| work proceeds on the’ house, the asso- 
| ciation making the payments as the 
house progresses to the amount of the 
| mortgage. 
| Now the weak points about this meth- 

od are clear. The home builder knows 
“little or nothing about building; he is 
employed all day and has little time to 
i Usually no architect 


depend largely upon the builder. 

Suppose, however, that the initiative 
“should come from the building loan as- 
_ sociation. Suppose its members were 
continually on the alert, in their own in- 
_ terest, for men of good character and 
standing who are renting, to present to 


| building operation about as follows: 
_ “A club of from ten to twenty-five per- 
sons is being formed to build together. 
| Our building and loan association has 
“secured an option on one or more pieces 
_of property conveniently located, which 
‘can be divided between members of the 
club at less, probably at much less, than 
a single plot can be secured. Join this 
| club now; get your friends to join, and 
| ~ we can get a responsible company, which 
| makes a specialty of such operations, to 
design and build at one time the entire 
group of ten to twenty-five houses. 
“This company employs as designers 
architects of high standing, thus the 
cost of a single set of plans for a 
house is divided among a number of 
operations, so that the cost of a high 
class of architectural work is very small 
per house. In the building of ten 
_ to twenty-five houses at one time, very 
material savings are made, the quality 
of the work is far better, constant ex- 
pert supervision of the work is secured, 
the houses are built rapidly without lien 
or legal difficulties (all too frequent with 
the small contractor). On its comple- 
tion, the club member enters an attrac- 
tive, well-built house, already advanced 
‘in value by its well- -designed neighbors, 
all at the same or less cost than the com- 


mon-place, poorly planned, often poorly 
built building resulting from the old 
way.” 

It will be seen that the suggested 
policy involves no speculative building 
whatever but merely the application of 
modern business principles to place the 
home building proposition on a basis of 
economy instead of as now on a basis of 
comparative waste. 
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The lion of Leon and the castle of 
Castile are from the arms of Spain 
and represent Los Angeles under 
Spanish control, 1542-1822. 

The eagle holding a serpent is from 
the arms of Mexico, and represents 
the period of Mexican sovereignty, 
1822-1846. 

The Bear Flag typifies the Califor- 
nia Republic of 1846. 

The Stars and Stripes indicate the 
present status of the city in an Amer- 
ican state. 

Sprays of olive, grape, and orange 
suggest the location of Los Angeles 
as a city set in a garden. 

The beaded circle surrounding the 
shield represents a rosary, suggesting 
the part played by the church padres 
in establishing the city. 


CITY CELEBRATING ITS 133D 
BIRTHDAY 


ON THE GROUNDS of:an old nor- 
mal school made gay with Japanese lan- 
terns and electric lights, the people of 
Los Angeles turned out 35,000 strong 
to take part in a municipal carnival 
commemorating the one hundred and 
thirty-third anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city. 

The Municipal Employes’ Club and 
the Efficiency Commission were the 
hosts on the occasion, but the number 
of citizens who co-operated by serving 
on the carnival program was so large 
that their names could not be listed on 
the program. It was a truly co-opera- 
tive undertaking, local concerns contrib- 
uting equipment and service, from light- 
ing, printing and moving ‘picture ma- 
chines to costumes, make- -up cosmetics 
and Japanese lanterns. 

The carnival was held on the evening 
of September 8; outdoor and indoor 
programs were arranged. Outdoors 
there were band concerts, exhibitions of 
playground activities, police and fire- 
men’s drills, chorus singing, motion pic- 
ture shows, phonograph music and so- 
cial dancing. 

Indoors the program was given over 
largely to the presentation of a pageant 
depicting the history of the city under 
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four flags: the Spanish, the Mexican, 
the California Republic of 1846, and the 
Stars and Stripes. 

As chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements of the Municipal Club, 
Jesse D, Burks, of the Efficiency Com- 
mission, who recently went to Los An- 
geles from Philadelphia where he was 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, did much to make the carnival 
a success. The carnival director was 
Mrs. D. C. McCan. 

So successful was the “birthday 
party” of this thriving California city 
that it is planned to make the carnival 
an annual event. 


ISTORICAL PAGEANT OF THE 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 


ONE OF THE most important 
features of the six-day celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Battle of Plattsburgh was a pageant 
setting forth the history of the Cham- 
plain Valley during the last century. The 
Battle of Plattsburgh, victory for Major 
Thomas Macdonough (September 11, 
1814) marked so decisive a turn in 
American history that the state of New 
York and the federal government com- 
bined to make possible a fitting centenary 
celebration as well as a permanent me- 
morial of the great event. Each ap- 
propriated $125,000 for this purpose. 

The state appointed the Plattsburgh 
Centenary Commission, of which Fran- 
cis Lynde Stetson of New York city 
was chairman, to plan and conduct the 
centenary celebration. 

Twelve hundred people living in the 
Champlain Valley took part in ‘the pag- 
eant which was presented on the United 
States Military Reservation near Platts- , 
burgh, N. Y., the field on which much of 
the land fighting took place and over- 
looking the scene of the naval engage- 
ment. Three performances of the pag- 
eant were given. 

Episodes of the pageant depicted the 
taking of Lake Champlain in the name 
of the King of France by Samuel Cham- 
plain; the coming of the first settlers and 
encounters with Indians; early trading 
in the district; the part the section play- 
ed in the war of 1812, and finally the 
Champlain Valley of the present and fu- 
ture. 

Margaret MacLaren Eager arranged 
and directed the pageant, and Irving I. 
Goldsmith of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
was chairman of the pageant committee. 


A HOUSING PAMPHLET 


Students of housing reform will be 
interested to know that the article by 
Richard B: Watrous on Personal Ob- 
servations of Some Developments in 
Housing in Europe, published in the July 
number of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects, has been issued 
as a bulletin by the American Civic As- 
sociation, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which Mr. Watrous is 
the secretary. 

The article describes parliamentary ef- 
fort for better housing in London, the 
work of the London County Council, and 
other activities under the various legis- 
lative advances from the middle of the 
last century to the town-planning act of 
1909. 
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LLINOIS’ OPPORTUNITY FOR PREVENTIVE WORK IN 
MENTAL HYGIENE—By ELNORA E. THOMSON 


SUPERINTENDENT, ILLINOIS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


EacH sTATE society for mental hy- 
giene has been a law unto itself, par- 
ticularly in the matter of work under- 
taken. Illinois began with a survey of 
conditions surrounding patients in Cook 
County after detention and prior to com- 
mitment to state institutions. 

This survey, made by Dr. Addison 
Bybee, was published by the society 
early in 1910, about the time social ser- 
vice work was begun in connection with 
patients paroled from state institutions. 
Before actual work was commenced, it 
was thought that the society might find 
it difficult to secure patients; ~ but 
experience has shown us that work is 
showered upon us, and the real problem 
is how to secure sufficient funds to 
adequately meet demands, 

Almost every charity dealing with in- 
dividuals seems to have in a greater or 
less degree the experience which has 
fallen to the lot of the mental hygiene 
societies, that of not having proper homes 
available for placing out patients; in 
other words, a satisfactory environment 
with congenial occupation. The success 
we have had with some patients who 
have been well placed makes us all the 
more keen to supply this need. 

For instance, one of the first patients 
to come under our care was a woman, 
paroled that year after having been in a 
hospital five years, and not yet entirely 
recovered. She was very advantageously 
placed in a home where there was com- 
plete understanding of her needs. Now 
no longer mastered by her delusions, she 
has shown remarkable control of herself 
during the past year, even under much 
stress and strain. During this period 
of parol, she has been, and now is, self- 
supporting. As the state was receiving 
nothing for her support, which is reck- 
oned at $16 a month, the economic value 
to the taxpayer is self-evident. 


That a larger number of our patients 
would become more successful economi- 
cally, there is no doubt, if we could give 
them more training and direction. The 
problem is now met in many ways, some 
a trifle unusual. For instance, in one 
case we are trying the experiment of 
placing out one patient with another. 

A very nice woman, who has recov- 
ered after treatment for some months 
in a state hospital, was anxious to se- 
cure the release of another patient not 
entirely recovered, but normal in many 
ways and not a menace to herself or 
others. 
other patient a home and a small wage. 
As the physician who had cared for them 
both was in accord with the plan, it was 
put into operation and for more than 
two months has been most satisfactory. 

The establishment of a connection with 


She was willing to give this- 


the Kankakee State Hospital, whereby a 
physician from that institution meets 
paroled patients in our office the first and 
third Wednesday of each month, has 
helped the patients and their friends ma- 
terially. It is now possible for a pa- 
tient to be discharged or re-paroled 
without a return to the institution. This 
is a saving of both time and money, 
for the trip requires the greater por- 
tion of a day and an outlay of $2.16 
for each person. We have reason to 
believe the other hospitals, receiving pa- 
tients from Cook County, would be will- 
ing to make a similar arrangement; but 
with our present force we cannot under- 
take any new work. All the hospitals 
ask us to investigate home conditions 
when they are doubtful as to the care 
the patient may receive if paroled, and 
they are guided in the parole by our 
report. 

We have had from the first the hearty 
co-operation of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration, State Charity Commission, 
and the superintendents and staffs of the 
various state hospitals. Our after-care 
work could not have succeeded other- 
wise, for they know the needs. We 
have endeavored to meet them in so far 
as possible with our limited force. We 
are assured that the needs of the work 
will be forcefully presented to the next 
Legislature, and every indication points 
towatd a substantial appropriation. 

The after-care work was scarcely 
started when we were asked by chari- 
table organizations to assist in the care 
of cases in which mental difficulty was 
suspected. As many of these cases are 
of a border-line character, they open to 
us a field we are most desirous of occu- 
pying—that of prevention of mental 
disease. We have gone into it as well 
as we could and have been able in some 
cases to avoid commitment to an insti- 
tution by securing early treatment, or if 
commitment has been necessary, we 
have assisted the family and friends as 
well as the patient. In this connection, we 
have had to ask the services of physi- 
cians, neurologists and alienists, who 
have responded most generously to our 
calls, examining patients and recom- 
mending treatment. 

We have made use of the voluntary 
commitment clause in our law and can 
report recovery in several of these 
cases and considerable improvement in 
others. Many of our border-line cases 
are so close to the normal that, but for 
their inability to hold a position, they 
would not be suspected of abnormality. 
Many of these people work well, we find, 
and can be at least partly self-support- 
ing if employed under sympathetic di- 
rection, though unable to compete with 
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normal individuals in the business world. 
Thus, the border-line patient, not ye 
broken mentally, brings us to the same 
point in treatment that we find with 
the after-care patient. If we are to suc- 
ceed in prevention, we must find satis-_ 
factory occupation and environment. 

The third type of patient with whom 
we come in contact, we reach through 
our connection with the County Court 
in directing the work of the nurses” 
paid by the court who investigate cases” 
as to their sanity before they come to” 
trial. Here again, we meet the. same 
problem, for each week patients are dis-— 
charged without commitment, patients” 
who cannot compete economically and 
yet who must for their own sakes be em-_ 
ployed and, like the others mentioned, © 
are capable of doing good work under 
sympathetic direction, and of being at | 
least. partly self-supporting instead of) 
as now, ettirely supported by public or 
private (mostly private) charity. ; 

A patient is picked up by the police 
and brought in as John or Mary Doe. 
The nurses must find the correct name 
and locate the relatives. They are al- 
most always successful, largely because 
of the aid rendered by the physicians, © 
nurses, and attendants at the Detention 
Hospital and by the police department. 
A few months ago an old woman was 
picked up very much confused. After 
three weeks’ work, involving much cor- 
respondence, her daughter was found in. 
Chicago. The clew followed was the 
maiden name and an-address in Michigan 
where she had lived some years- ago” 
which was given by the patient. 

Another case, again an old lady, also/ 
seemed able to describe the general lo-- 
cation of her home but could not give 
street or number. The nurse took the 
patient out of the hospital to guide her. 
They found the home in a fairly good” 
locality, and relatives able to care for 
her; and commitment was not neces-' 
sary. In other cases the history obtained 
by the nurses would not otherwise ap- 
pear, and patients greatly in need of 
treatment would not be committed. 

With the completion of the Cook 
County Psychopathic Hospital which 
replaces the Detention Hospital, the ac- 
tive direction of this work will be as- 
sumed by: the county. The Mental Hy- 
giene Society will simply act in an ad- 
visory capacity. We feel particularly 
gratified at this prospect and the en- 
couragement we have that the state will 
shortly take over the after-care work as 
our conception of a private charity is 
to do the pioneer work, point the way. 
and then pass the work on to muni- 
cipality, county, or state as the nature 
of the work may indicate. : 

The fourth type of patient coming to 
us is feeble-minded. In these cases 
we meet, too, the occupational environ- 
ment problem. It is now our purpose to 
secure funds for an experimental indus- 
trial school and workshop under proper 
direction, which we believe can be made 
partly self-supporting after the first 
year. 

We are often asked how we approach 
a patient on our initial visit, how we 
establish a friendly relationship, ete. 
We have no rules; the nurses must use 
tact—and it is safe to say no two pa- 
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_ tients are treated in ety the same 
manner. Relatives often complicate the 
situation, as for instance, the sister of a 
patient . brought him into our office. 
Calling the nurse aside she said in fear 


ate 


"and trembling, “What shall I do? I 
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told my brother I was coming to my 
dressmaker ! You must make it all 
ight with him.” When it was explained 
_ that our first and strongest principle 
was that the patient must be told the 
piruth, she was almost hysterical. How- 
ever, we called the boy in and told him 
P that his sister had feared he might ob- 
ject to us because of the name, “mental 
hygiene,” and so had deceived him; but 
we felt that since he had talked with us, 
“he would not mind, but would forgive 
er. He was quite satisfied, and later 
told the nurse confidentially that she 
) must excuse his sister, for she was not 
| “quite right.” 

| We are convinced that in most cases, 
not physically ill where . well-directed 
_ and well-organized charity is not able 
_ to help an individual to a self-support- 
ing basis, the trouble is mental, either 
ho abnormal. or subnormal. That this is be- 
| ing recognized by social workers gener- 
ally, we conclude from the number of 
cases referred to us by individuals and 
charity organizations. Between Janu- 
ary and June of this year 31 agencies 
referred 1,600 cases to the Illinois So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene. 
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RANK CRITICISM OF MODERN 
HOSPITAL SURGERY 


Ir Is NOT OFTEN that one finds in 
a medical journal just the sort of criti- 
| cism of the modern hospital that is con- 
tained in a letter written by Dr. Edger- 
ton Y. Davis, of Chicago, to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
__ American hospitals are, according to 
_ Dr. Davis, chiefly surgical hospitals, and 
the money donated to the care of the 
sick is lavished on the equipment of 
elaborate operating rooms which far 
overshadow all other departments. But 
the operating surgeon does not send his 
' patient forth ready to take up life again; 
he does not return the patient to his 
_ job. As soon as the wound is healed, 
_ the broken bone knit, the man is driven 
out to convalesce when and where he 
can. 

“There is not in the city of Chicago 
one single hospital, public or private, 
that undertakes to cure a patient and 
return him at once to his job. . . 

_ Eyen the trades union movement is not 
' alive to the possibilities of the ideal 
_ hospital in returning the man to his 
im job.” 
_ Dr. Davis insists that it is the first 
duty of the great public hospital of 
Chicago to so treat its surgical cases 
that they return to the community in a 
condition to resume active life. When 
this is not done the result is not only 
» a long convalescence but the risk of 
_ disastrous after effects. Dr. Davis calls 
_. on the men through their trades unions 
and the employers through their liability 
| insurance companies to demand that the 
_ County Hospital give its surgical pati- 
ents such treatment as will ensure their 
_ return to working life as soon as they 
are ese 
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OBBING SURGERY OF ITS 
SHOCK 


THE GOLD MEDAL award of 
American medicine for this year has 
been given to Dr. George W. Crile, of 
Cleveland, as the American physician 
who “has performed the most conspicu- 
ous and noteworthy service in the do- 
main of medicine and surgery during the 
past year.” 


Dr. Crile’s most recent work was de- 
scribed by him at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association in June 
of this year. It concerned the true 
nature of that mysterious condition, 
partly physical, partly psychical, known 
as acute shock, which has puzzled the 
medical world ever since modern science 
began to probe into causes. 


Dr. Crile shows that shock is not es- 
sentially an abnormal condition, but 
rather an exaggeration of a normal re- 
action to injury, or to poisons, or to 
emotion, especially fear. Under the in- 
fluence of stimuli, certain organs which 
make up the “kinetic system” and which 
include the brain, the adrenals, the liver, 
and the thyroid gland, are able to con- 
vert potential energy into kinetic energy. 
If the stimulus is too intense or lasts 
too long, these organs are exhausted and 
their exhaustion constitutes shock. 


The difference between normal pro- 
cesses and shock, therefore, is one of 
degtee, not of kind; and the response to 
the stimulus is really nature’s effort at 
protection. That is why shock follows 
injury to the unprotected parts of the 
body, the abdominal organs, or the mus- 
cles, not to those like the brain and 
lungs which are protected by a strong 
bony cage. Shock, then, can be pre- 
vented during a surgical operation by 
weakening or breaking the kinetic chain 
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at_any point. In more practical lan- 
guage, Dr. Crile has, in the Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, succeeded in pre- 
venting shock during or following ab- 
dominal operations, by a cautious use of 
opium beforehand, to secure a drowsy, 
indifferent attitude of mind on the part 
of the patient; by carefully excluding 
all possible causes of alarm or excite- 
ment before or after the operation; by 
the substitution of nitrous-oxid-oxygen 
anaesthesia instead of ether, because 
the former interferes with the use of 
oxygen by the brain cells; and by break- 
ing the nerve connection between the in- 
jury and the brain through the use of 
local anaesthesia. 

Dr. Crile’s work has been long and 
painstaking as well as brilliant in its 
conception and its results, and it has the 
further merit of having been carried on 
without the slightest effort at self-ex- 
ploitation on his part. The announce- 
ment of this recognition by the trustees 
of the American medal was the first 
that the public at large knew of Dr. 
Crile, and yet his contribution to medi- 
cal progress is far greater than that of 
many well-known men. 


Cleveland’s baby welfare week, Sep- 
tember 13-19, was announced as merely 
the beginning of an active, city-wide’ 
year-round campaign “for better babies 
in Cleveland.” It was initiated by the 
Cleveland Welfare Council and _ the 
Municipal Bureau of Child Hygiene. 
One of the posters which described the 
conditions necessary for- healthy baby- 
hood stated that ‘“Cleveland’s baby 
deaths last year numbered 1916. The 
value of these lost baby lives to the 
community would have been $2,000,000. 
Half of these deaths and half of this 
loss in productive value were prevent- 
able.” 


OLD SURGICAL AMPHITHEATER, MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 


In the dome-roofed amphitheater, 


in 1846. Commemorating this significant event, 


served each year in this place. The old 


ether anaesthesia was first demonstrated 
“Ether Day,” October 16, is ob- 
red plush operating- -chair may still be seen. 


The story of the successftil experiment is briefly told in an inscription on the 


dome wall. 


FLUENCE—By LAURA R. GIFFORD 


i : VHE HIRAM HOUSE MODEL COTTAGE AND ITS IN- 


DIRECTOR OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS, HIRAM HOUSE, CLEVELAND 


“Ts THIS WHOLE HOUSE to be 
just for us, sitting room, dining room, 
kitchen and bedroom? Why it is a regu- 
lar little house.” Such was the com- 
ment of one of the girls from a nearby 
factory as she looked over the Hiram 
House model cottage for the first time. 

The cottage, one of the activities of 
Hiram House, a settlement in Cleveland, 
had previously been situated on the rear 
of the settlement property, away from 
the street, but this fall it was moved to 
a house close to the street, where the 
clean windows, pretty curtains and 
bright flowers attract a great deal atten- 
tion of the neighbors. 

The furnishing of the house has been 
done almost entirely by the girls. Most 
of the painting they did themselves. The 
dark red woodwork in the living room 
and dining room were changed to grey, 
and the woodwork in the bedroom paint- 
ed white. This to the girls was a good 
example of making a room light, bright 
and cheerful. 

Colors of wallpaper were discussed. 
Our bedroom faces the south, so blue, a 
cool color, was decided upon. The liv- 
ing room was already papered with grey 
grass cloth. This was so much better 
than anything we could afford, that, al- 
though it was somewhat faded, we de- 
cided not to change it. So we brushed 


it off clean and papered the alcove with 
grey paper to match. The dining room, 
an east room and rather dark, we papered 
in yellow to make it light and warm. 

The girls purchased their own wall 
paper, the average cost of which was 
fifteen cents a roll. The little coal shed 
in the rear that was black and dirty-— 
as black and dirty as could be—the 
girls scoured and cleaned and then paint- 
ed white. 

The furnishings of the house were 
planned in the same way. The girls 
bought the curtains, made and hung 
them, and the old furniture was stained 
and varnished or painted white. 

When we decided to refurnish the bed- 
room, we visited the second hand stores 
and auctions sales, where we secured 
some pieces of old-fashioned furniture. 
These we cleaned and painted. This 
shows to the girls the possibilities of 
old furniture and how they may make 
their homes clean and attractive with 
little expense. 

It was surprising to see with what in- 
terest the neighborhood people watched 
the progress of the house. As _ they 
passed along the street, they stopped at 
the windows to see from day to day 
what had been done, and a number of 
people called to inquire if they could 
rent the house. A little girl came into 
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AFTER THE COOKING PERIOD THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS HAVE LESSONS IN A VARIETY 
OF HOUSEHOLD TASKS 


Hiram House to inquire for her sister 
and when she was told she was in the 
cottage, she said, “You mean the house 
with the curtains?” 

And the purpose of the model cottage 
is to teach young girls—working girls 
and school girls—the elements of intelli- 
gent housekeeping. In the afternoons 
after school, we have the girls between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen. These 
are the girls who have done the painting: 
and papering and furnishing of the: 
house. Each week they have a practi- 
cal, simple cooking lesson. They set 
the table, serve what they have cooked, 
wash the dishes and leave the dining 
room and kitchen in good condition. 
After the cooking and sewing lesson 
there is a housekeeping lesson and they 
are taught to make the bed, care for the 
bedroom, clean the floors, windows and 
woodwork. 

It is not necessary to wait until the 
girl is twelve years old to teach her to 
be helpful and neat in the home. There 
are many little tasks she may do and 
learn to do well while she is yet very 
small. So this year a “kitchengarten” 
class was started,—a housekeeping class 
for little girls. They play with toy, 
furniture, but at the same time learn to 
do their little housekeeping in the right 
way. 

Each week twenty-five working girls 
come to the cottage, and for a cooking 
lesson they prepare their own supper. 
They usually spend the evening at Hiram 
House dancing or sewing. These girls 
are from seventeen to twenty-five years 
old, the age when they are thinking of 
homes of their own, and this is the time 
we see the impressions and results of 
our model house. One night one of the 
girls came up to me and in a confidential 
way said, “Do. you know, I wouldn’t 
think a house could be kept so tidy, if 
I didn’t see it done here. Swell, isn’t 
it? I am going to keep my house just 
like this.” The longing of each girl is 
“a cottage just like this for mine.” 

Development of- the child comes 
through choice. Here in our little house 
the girls have opportunity to choose and 
try, and they are made to feel that it 
is their cottage. The other day the girls 
were talking together very quietly for 
some time, and then one of them came 
to me and said, “Can we have new cur- 
tains in the doorway?” They measured 
the door for the curtains, allowed for 
hems and shrinkage, and ten bare-headed 
girls went to one of our large furnishing 
stores where the saleswoman showed 
them the different cretons, explained the 
manufacturing process and showed 
charts of the method of dyeing the pat- 
terns. They argued, asked questions, 
placed different colors together, and, the 
majority ruling, they>made their selec- 
tion. They have made the curtains and 
now have them ready to hang.’ 
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| Social Agencies 


Our classes vary each year, for we 
_ try to plan our work according to the 
needs of our girls, One.year in a class 
of eight young women, six were engaged 
to be married, so we started an infant 
| hygiene class. A nurse from the babies’ 
dispensary took supper with the girls, 
and in the evening she showed them how 
: to prepare and care for the baby—how 
to clothe and bathe it. At first the girls 
were not interested, and said, “Oh, gee! 
We haye enough kids to home.” But 
| they soon forgot themselves and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the happy baby we bor- 
rowed in the neighborhood. 

For two years we had a successful 
cooking class for boys who had had care 
-and responsibility in the home. They 
felt the need of instruction and direc- 
tion, and made the most of the oppor- 
tunity. Once a week the visiting nurse 
conducts a hygiene class and the girls 
are taught to be helpful during illness. 
| The cottage is not for the girls and 
boys alone. Once a week the mothers 
| -enjoy an evening around our fireplace. 
|| These mothers have few pleasures and 
| seldom see a home clean, bright and at- 
|) tractive, kept so at little expense. 

So often we are asked, “Do you ever 
see any results?” And then I think of 
the club of six girls that has enjoyed 
the privileges and opportunities of Hiram 
House for nine years. What these years 


') have meant to them is realized when 


one compares their lives and homes with 
those of their friends, relatives and 
neighbors. 


HE PRISON OF THE 
STEARNS, M. D. 


AS THE WORLD PROGRESSES it of- 
ten happens that the most important dis- 
coveries are of method. Many of the 
most eminent men owe their success to 
the method which they used in work- 
ing, rather than to the actual accom- 
plishment itself. 


The effectiveness of method has been 
well shown by the rapid~- progress of 
medicine in hospitals during -the~ last 
twenty-five years or more. The search 
_ for a diagnosis based upon an etiological 
| classification of disease before any rem- 
| edial agent is applied has advanced the 
' science of medicine more than was pos- 
sible under the old method of sympto- 
matic diagnosis and treatment. 


After years of struggle, and, shame 
to say, in some cases in spite of a good 
deal of opposition, this method is being 
used in hospitals for the insane. New 
classifications are being sought which 
conform to medical instead of social 
interpretation of symptoms. Thus one 
no longer hears of religious or homi- 
_ cidal mania, as these terms merely 
name symptoms of social conduct of 
| little or no medical importance and 
_ having nothing to do with the nature 
.° the disease process. 


' Why cannot this method, already 
_ proven efficacious and already advocat- 
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applied to the prison system? There 
seems to be no good reason. One need 
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KINDERGARTEN HOUSEKEEPING CLASS MAKING PRACTICAL USE OF TOY FURNITURE 


FUTURE — By A. WARREN 


OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


not insist upon physicians being given 
the work but must insist upon the use 
of the medical method. It is a fact, 
however, that the modern psychiatrist 
is probably best equipped and trained 
for the task. 

Under this method persons convicted 
of crime would always be examined to 
see why they had transgressed before 
any sentence or other “remedial meas- 
ure” would be given. In other words 
a diagnosis would be made. The use 
of this method would necessitate a new 
classification, as it has in medicine. This 
classification would also drop such terms 
as thief, vagrant, murderer and in their 
place use alcoholic, insane, feeble-mind- 
ed and others yet to be evolved. Then 
the intelligent victim of bad environ- 
ment could probably be cured and -the 
stupid habitual offender be given perma- 
nent custodial care. Classification of 
individuals must replace the old one of 
crime. 

Finally, the whole morale of the pris- 
on would change, and, just as insane 
patients are now going to hospitals vol- 
untarily to seek treatment, so those 
with anti-social tendencies would be 
grateful for examination and advice. 
Indeed, the writer has frequently seen 
this very thing occur at the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital in Boston. The old 
spirit of coercion and punishment would 
pass away, and men could be treated 
for criminal traits without the loss of 


self-respect and without the taint which 
all present penal procedure leaves on 
their names. The present mediaeval- 
looking jails with their walls, cells and 
bars would soon be replaced by attrac- 
tive hospital-like buildings and the arm- 
ed guards by nurses. 

Today this sounds Utopian, but it is 
just as possible and just as practical 
as it has been with the insane, and prob- 
ably more so, for the latter have a less 
degree of responsibility. Also every 
year sees some great step taken in the 
right direction such as the appointment 
of a psychiatrist by the Boston Munici- 
pal Court in 1913. 


ONNECTING UP COLLEGE AND 
COMMUNITY 


ANOTHER illustration of | the 
modern tendency to make the work of 
the college of immediate practical value 
to the community at large as well as to 
the students is to be found in the social ’ 
science departments of Miami Univers- 
ity. Located in the Miami valley in 
southwestern Ohio, it has a rich. field 
for service in a number of medium 
sized cities and a large rural territory. 

The department of sociology. of this 
institution has organized a division of 
social research in which instruction in 
practical investigation is carried on. A 
number of valuable studies have been 
made, including surveys of rural life 
in six counties; the municipal lighting 
system of the local village; the ad- 
ministration of the county’ children’s 
home, the county infirmary and of 
the vagrancy problem in the lockups 
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of the cities and villages in the county. 

A number of these studies have been 
made for the Board of County Visitors 
and have already resulted in a better 
control of admission of children to the 
county children’s home through placing 
it under the control of the juvenile court 
and in formulating plans by the board 
for the improvement of the different 
county institutions. 

Under the direction of the department 
of sociology, students are co-operating 
in the investigation of cases coming 
under the recently enacted mothers’ 
pension law, with the State Industrial 
Commission in the study of cost of living 
of working girls, and have assisted in 
the study of rural school conditions in 
the state. 

In addition to the research work, a 
social center has been started in the 
village under the auspices of the college 
Y. M. C. A. and the Union Men’s Broth- 
erhood of the churches. Six students 
have volunteered one or more hours 
weekly to take charge of the different 
clubs. A budget has been raised to pay 
a leader for part time in supervising’ the 
entire work during the coming year. 
The Y. M. C. A. of the university has 
arranged to send a young man to a sum- 
mer county work conference to prepare 
for the work. 

These activities are typical of what it 
is hoped will characterize all the edu- 
cational institutions of the state. The 
social welfare section of the State Chari- 
ties Association is planning to bring so 
far as possible all the different colleges 
maintaining social science departments 
into co-operation with the state and 
local public agencies and to utilize the 
laboratory time of the student of so- 
ciety for the practical advance of com- 
munity life. 


IGHT ON NEGRO SEGREGATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


AN INCREASING NUMBER of 
southern cities are enacting segregation 
ordinances against Negroes and the ques- 
tion is one ‘of live interest in Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Richmond and Louis- 
ville. At least a dozen cities and towns 
in the United States now have ordi- 
nances of this character. With the ex- 
ception of Atlanta, Ga., and Greenville, 
S. C., practically all of the dozen ordi- 
nances now in force have been enacted 
in border states. 

The fight which the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People is making against segregation 
centers just now in Louisville, Ky., 
which recently passed its first segrega- 
tion ordinance. A test case will be 
brought and carried to the Supreme 
‘Court of the United States if necessary. 
The results of the Louisville case will 
be significant. It will affect over 42,000 
colored people in Louisville and may, in 
fact, largely determine if the Negro ‘is 
to be segregated in the United States, 
for this ordinance was carefully drawn 
to avoid the technical defects that have 
made earlier ordinances invalid and if 
it is held valid it may be widely copied. 

The ordinance requires “as far as 
practicable the use of separate blocks 
for residences, places of abode and 
places of assembly by white and colored 


people respectively.” Colored people 
may not move into blocks where the 
greater number of residences are oc- 
cupied by whites and whites may not 
move into blocks where the greater 
number of residences are now occupied 
by colored people. There is nothing in 
the ordinance, however, to prevent oc- 
cupation by white or colored servants or 
other employes of present occupants of 
blocks. 

Certain sections provide a method by 
which a block which is vacant may be 
improved and by which its use for white 
or colored people may be determined. 
The clause which states: “Nor shall any- 
thing herein contained be construed to 
prevent any person who, at the date of 
the passage of this ordinance, shall have 
acquired or possesses the right to occupy 
any building as a residence, place of 
abode or place of assembly from exer- 
cising such a right,” is an attempt to 
prevent the possibility of the ordinance 
being declared invalid on the ground 
that it interferes with the individual’s 
exercising inalienable rights incident to 
the ownership of property as guaranteed 
to him by the Constitution. 

News has come from Birmingham, 
that the City Council, after announcing 
its intention of passing a segregation or- 
dinance, has: decided to’ await the re- 
sults of the Louisville and Richmond 
cases. In the latter city’two cases are 
pending—one against a colored woman 
and another against a white man. 

In Baltimore the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People has twice won segregation cases, 
the last time before the Supreme Court 
of Maryland. It is now preparing 
through its Baltimore Branch to carry a 
test case under the new ordinance to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In Ashland, Va., a colored man who 
brought a case to test the segregation 
ordinance has been forbidden to occupy 
himself or rent to colored people a 
house which he had purchased at auc- 
tion. As this was formerly occupied by 
colored people white people cannot now 
move in and the property is falling to 
ruin. In Mooresville, N. C., a colored 
man was forbidden to build a house 
next to his own home on land he had 
owned for years. 

Yet the Supreme Court of North Car- 
olina in April declared the Winston- 
Salem segregation ordinance unconsti- 
tutional and Judge Devin in his opinion 
compared the conditions which would be 
brought about by the enforcement of 
such an ordinance with the “Russian 
Ghetto,” saying: “The result of this 
policy might well be a large exodus of 
the most enterprising and thrifty ele- 
ment of the colored race, leaving the 
unthrifty and less desirable element in 
the state on the taxpayers. If the Board 
of Aldermen is thereby authorized to 
make this restriction, a bare majority 
of the board could, if they deem it wise 
and proper, require Republicans to live 
on a certain street and Democrats on 
another, or that Protestants should re- 
side only in a certain part of the town 
and Catholics in another, or that Ger- 
mans or people of German descent 
should reside, only where they were in 
the majority.” 


role reported regularly to the institution 
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OCIAL SERVICE, TRAINING FOR 
WOMEN 


Tue CarNEGIE INSTITUTE of Tech- — | 
nology, Pittsburgh, announces the open- 
ing of a department of social service 
under the Margaret Morrison Carnegie | 
School for Women beginning the first | 
semester of 1914-15. It is designed to 
train young women for positions either 
paid or unpaid in social welfare organi- — 
zations, probation work, settlements, 
charities, and the like. The course is to 
be adapted also to the needs of those 
intending to take up less formally or- 
ganized work. 

A high school course or its equivalent 
is required for entrance. The curriculum 
for this new department is the same as 
for. all other courses in the school dur- 
ing the first year and a half. The sec- || 
ond semester of the sophomore year will — 
take up special work in the social as- | 
pects of community life and students 
will be encouraged to study typewriting 
and other aids to the more mechanical 
side of their future work. In the junior 
and senior years students will carry ad- 
vanced work in sociology, economics 
and practical courses in social work. 

Those students in the department who 
are also especially prepared in advanced 
science may train themselves along 
somewhat unusual lines by combining 
with their sociological studies work in 
dietetics, institutional management, food __ 
and water analyses and public sanitation. 
The regular four years’ course leads to 
the bachelor’s degree. ej 

Adah Hopkins, formerly registrar of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, 
and more recently secretary of the Grin- 
nell Social Service League, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new department. 

In conjunction with the general work 
of the Carnegie Institute, this new train- 
ing school has the advantage of reaching 
young women who have a certain amount _ 
of technical training in other fields than 
social service, such as secretarial work, 
sanitation and domestic science, and it is 
planned to direct this technical ability 
toward the problems of the social field. 


INDIANA PAROLED PRISONERS A 


On April 1, 1914, the indeterminate _ 
sentence and parole law had been in ef- _ 
fect in Indiana for seventeen years. 
During that time the state prison board 
has paroled 3,088 men, the reformatory 
4,896, the woman’s prison 237—a total 
of 8,221. Twenty-six out of every one 
hundred (2,145 in all) violated their 
parole. The percentage of parole vio- 
lators ‘is practically the same in the 
three institutions: 26.4 per cent at the 
state prison, 25.9 per cent at the re- 
formatory, 26 per cent at the woman’s 
prison. Of the 2,145 parole violators 
the institutions succeeded in apprehend- 
ing 1,250. The remaining 895 are at 
large. 

These men and women while on pa- 


authorities. Their reports indicate 
earnings amounting to $2,284,577.85, ex- 
penses $1,878,406.71. This means that 
they not only earned their own living 
while on parole but had savings amount- 
ing to $406,171.14, an average of nearly 
$50 each. , 


TT HE newer social loyalties will be tested as 
i never before by this war. It is difficult to 
» predict what will happen to the European co-op- 
_ erative movements. They have reserve capital 
| amounting usually to one-third their share capital. 
| They have generally done a cash business, and so 
are fairly secure; but if the war is prolonged, they 
_ will be seriously tried. In the opinion of James 
Ford, of the Department of Social Ethics at 
_ Harvard University, who is known for his book 
f on Co-operation in New England, these co-opera- 
_ tive undertakings are not in any greater danger 
_ than private commercial operations. 

__ ‘It is barely possible, but not probable,’’ writes 
) Mr. Ford, ‘‘that at the end of the war less capital 
will be available for their use than for private 
corporations, giving the latter an opportunity to 
| get ahead of them in business.’’ But he be- 
- lieves ‘‘the loyalty of the co-operators is suffi- 
ciently intense to protect them today from disas- 
- trous results, even under the most intense com- 
| 4 petition.”’ 
| MONG the social tasks that confront state 
7 governments today, none is more pressing 
| than the care of the feeble-minded. This is not 


_ selves are the most numerous class, the most diffi- 
nor because the problem of how they may best be 


_ they, at least as much as any other class, compli- 
' ¢eate and involve every social problem, and because 
_ they, more than any other class, tend to increase 
on our hands. 

_ Among the problems that press for solution 
| when we are considering dependency and delin- 
| quency, there are several upon which opinions 
_ differ widely among those who are most earnestly 
_ studying them. The general problems of pover- 
_ ty, of unemployment, of crime, of alcohol, of sex- 
_ ual vice, are so difficult and so complicated that 
_ only those who attack them in a casual and super- 
ficial manner—or those who can only see one side 
_ of any question at once—feel sure that they have 
found a solution. So often when a method of at- 
_ tack is found, a scheme which it is hoped will, so 
_ far as the particular trouble is concerned, bring 
in the golden age of civic righteousness, we dis- 
cover either that the plan has been repeatedly 
_ tried and has repeatedly failed, or that the cor- 
-rective brings in new evils to replace those it 
aimed to dislodge. 
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It has frequently happened in the history of 
reform movements that a remedy, like the nos- 
trum of the quack doctor, has actually caused an 
exacerbation of the very ill it was designed to 
abate. Anyone who doubts this assertion is in- 
vited to take down a volume of the laws enacted 
by a state legislature, and see how frequently in 
the titles he will find such expressions as ‘‘an act 
to amend an act, entitled an act to amend an act, 
entitled, etc.’’ 

Often three or four or even more superscrip- 
tions, piling one upon the other, show that human 
judgment is fallible, that acts, no matter how care- 
fully drawn, fail to effect their purpose, but must 
be amended and reamended and amended again. 


OW, on the other hand, when we come to the 
treatment of the insane, the deaf, the blind, 
the epileptic, we are on firmer ground. With re- 
spect to the insane, the points at issue have chief- 
ly to do with the provision of sufficient accommo- 
dation, with the division of the work between the 
state and its minor civil divisions, with prompt 
medical treatment, humane care, occupation, in- 
dustrial re-education, after-care on discharge and 
the like. We have learned how to educate the 
blind and deaf; at most, the points at issue le be- 
tween state boarding schools and special classes in 
the public schools; between Braille and New York 
point; between oral teaching and sign language. 
We know that epileptics should be classed along 
with the insane as in greater part unable to pro- 
tect themselves, as dangerous and disturbing ele- 
ments in orderly society, which .a wise mother 
state will care for and control for their own best 
good and for the benefit of normal citizens. 

We make the plea for the feeble-minded that 
they also are understood; that we know and have 
proved how they can be cared for humanely, safe- 
ly and economically ;—that, as to them, the day of 
experiment and question has passed ;—that every 
commonwealth has now the clear duty before it of 
doing for all of these unfortunate children of the 
great mother state what thirty-five states in the 
Union are already doing for a favored few. 


EEBLE-MINDEDNESS acts alternately as 

cause and as consequence of alcoholism, im- 
morality, pauperism, criminality, insanity, epilep- 
sy. Itis the outward and visible sign of degen- 
eracy, that master evil of civilization, which, if 
unchecked—no less than war, and with a persist- 
ence which war itself fails to match—threatens 
the supremacy of the leading races of mankind. 
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(= of the most interesting suggestions 

brought out at the recent convention of 
publie employment officials in Indianapolis ' was 
that the time has come to cross off the word 
‘‘free’’? from the title of the public employment 
agency. This is of larger significance than at first 
appears. It stands for an endeavor to lift these 
agencies to a new stage, just as popular education 
was lifted when free schools became public schools. 
It stands for an effort to make them the resort of 
ordinary managers and wage-earners, and not 
mere relief bureaus for ‘‘down-and-outs.”’ 

There is a considerable difference of opinion as 
to whether the public employment agency has a 
function to perform in our modern industrial life. 
The failure and sagging-down of agency after 
agency in the different states has tended to create 
a feeling against them in many quarters. On the 
other hand, there is even more restlessness at 
leaving the situation at loose ends in the hands so 
largely of walking delegates, blacklisting employ- 
ers’ agencies and the job-shops run by ex-bar- 
tenders and the like at the gateways where lum- 
bermen, miners, construction crews and harvest- 
hands seek work. 

The general disorganization of our labor mar- 
ket is br rought out critically with every winter’s de- 
pression, and has given force to the publie move- 
ments to reconsider and rehabilitate our whole 
plan of dealing with this question of bringing the 
man and the opportunity together. This is shown 
by the two bills now before Congress. The Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Commission is making 
the subject of unemployment one of its large fields 
for inquiry. There have been proposals for 
broadening out the immigration service into an 
effective distributive agency, and even of turning 
postmasters loose in this field. 


HE variety, and in some cases, the half- 

baked character of these proposals indicate 
that the public, first of all, needs education as to 
the status and function of the employment agency, 
if the latter is to be given a fair trial. It is not too 
much to say that the delegates to this Indianapolis 
meeting went back with a larger conception than 
ever before of the dignity and importance of their 
work. 

In at least four states, and perhaps five, 
real gains have been made in the last few years in 
lifting standards. The development of the Massa- 
chusetts state bureau at Boston, the work under 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, the state- 
city bureau at Cleveland are way-marks in this 
movement; while such less well-known work as 
that of the Hast St. Louis office of the Iliinois bu- 
reau and the state bureau at Tacoma, are carrying 
conviction in other parts of the country that the 
field of employment organization is one in which 
technique and scientific methods are as essential 
as in public health work. 

In contrast, the public employment bureaus in 
many states and cities are little more than hang- 
outs for hoboes and the fringe of casual labor. 


>See Unemployment and Public Responsibility, THE SuRvEY 
for October 10, page 48. 


' state set out to make a fresh start. Developments 
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N EW YORK city and state illustrate both op- i 
portunity and need in this direction. The 
inadequacy of both public and private agencies 
was bitterly illustrated during the depression of 
last winter. As a result, both municipality and — 


have been slow. ‘The city of New York has just — 

made a beginning in a way which commands con- — 
fidence—by calling in one of the best informed — 

men in the country, Walter Lincoln Sears, for- | 
merly head of the Massachusetts bureau, to be- | 
come superintendent of the New York City Publieg | 
Employment Bureau. € 


The state of New York has been holding civil | ; 
service examinations for director and superin- ( 
tendents under a law passed last winter. In con- (| 
trast to the city, the state stupidly barred itself | 
from getting the services of men who have made ~ 
good in this new field. It did this by excluding — 
non-residents from the examination. It becomes 
all the more important, therefore, that in making — 
the appointment, the governor and commissioner — 
of labor should appoint a director who in personal 
capacity will stand preeminently for the public. — 
If a representative of the manufacturers is ap- 
pointed, the labor unions will have nothing to do — 
with the state agencies. On the other hand, the 
Jabor unions in the past have had little concern 
for such agencies other than as political jobs for 
their own candidates. Labor men once appointed, 
unionists have not made use of these bureaus and 
employers have given them a wide berth. 7 


Heavy as may be the need for every resource to 
meet the unemployment situation this coming win- 
ter, it will be impossible for the state of New 
York to create off-hand an adequate system of — 
employment agencies, any more than it would be — 
possible to create off-hand a public school system. 

It is possible, however, for the state to establish 
one, or at most two, well- placed agencies ingwhich ~ 
men may be trained to man others as the system 
gradually develops. ‘ 

As a first step, a man of competence and non- ~ 
partisanship, with experience in dealing with men, _ 
with insight into industrial relations, is needed 
as director. The theory that the manager of an 
employment exchange has merely to sit at his desk 
and bring men and jobs together is as complete a 
fallacy as any which persists in our public service. 


ne 


i 
WHAT WILL THE WAR MEAN FOR ~— 
SOCIAL INSURANCE IN EUROPEP | 
KATHARINE COMAN — f 

T is, of course, too soon to answer this questant 
definitely ; but every one familiar with the — 
great achievements in the way of guaranteeing — 
wage-earners against disaster registered by the — 
nations now at war must be oppressed with fears — 
for the future of this promising form of social - 4 


tact; but the fact that the vast majority of her 
able- bodied men are on the battle line, that heri in- 


betterment. 
Germany’s comprehensive system is as yet in- 
dustries are crippled and that her commerce is at 


| 


a standstill, must seriously modify if not paralyze 
| well-matured provisions for employers’ liabil- 
ity and insurance against sickness and old age. 

2 The French government has announced that 
‘workmen’s compensation awards and old-age pen- 
sions will continue to be paid; but if Paris falls 
into the hands of the Kaiser, it is doubtful whether 
‘that promise can be fulfilled. 

' The British old-age pension list wil! rapidly 
‘lengthen, for the number of indigent old men and 
women will multiply as their sons and supporters 
are swallowed up in this holocaust of youth. The 
figures recently published by the Board of Trade 
‘do not show an extraordinary increase in unem- 
ployment. The number of unemployed in the in- 
‘sured trades (normally 5 per cent) was 4 per cent 
‘at the end of the first week in August, 5.1 per cent 
at the end of the second week, 5.8 per cent at the 
end of the third, and 6.2 per cent on August 28. 
Doubtless a large proportion of men thrown out 
of work by the curtailment of industry will enlist 
‘im response to the patriotic appeal of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress. 
‘The county councils are undertaking road work 
as a means of absorbing the inevitable surplus. 
‘The-wage-earners who must suffer most from loss 
of earnings in this unexpected crisis, are the 
‘women operatives and shop-girls who can find no 
compensating employment. The labor exchanges 
“must be crowded with these applicants, and char- 
ity is already busy providing them with some 
| ‘means of livelihood. In London sewing rooms 
have been opened under the auspices of Queen 
Mary, where garments are being manufactured 
for the military hospitals. 

In Belgium, crushed under the iron tread of 
conquest, all social institutions have gone to 
wreck. The cities that so admirably demonstrated 

' the feasibility of insurance against unemploy- 

“ment through the agency of trade unions, have 
been sacked by the enemy, their banks have been 
looted, their industrial future stifled by war levies, 

their leading citizens shot or held as hostages. The 

oe societies which have done such extraordi- 
nary work in maintaining sick.and old-age insur- 
ance on a voluntary basis, are scattered to the 
four winds. The crushing ‘burden of misery and 
discouragement cannot yet be apprehended even 
by the Belgians themselves. Moreover, a compre- 
hensive project for insurance against all forms of 
incapacity, a project regarded by Professor Fus- 
er as the best piece of legislation yet devised, has 
been frustrated. A bill rendering obligatory up- 
on all wage-earners insurance against sickness, 
invalidity and old age passed the Belgium Cham- 
ber of Deputies last May and would doubtless 
have passed the Senate in November; now it is 
only the vanished dream of a prostrate civiliza- 
tion. 
_ If this war is prolonged through a year or more, 
and Scandinavia and the Mediterranean lands be- 
come involved, Europe will no longer lead the way 
n social reform. The life-work of such men as 
s ister: Lazard, Varlez, Freund, will be cast on 
the scrap heap of human endeavor. The recorded 
experience of the past thirty years will be of use 
paly when the opportunity for rebuilding arrives. 
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We in the United States may profit by that ex- 
perience. Our legislators must take up the task 
laid down perforce by the statesmen of Europe. 
We may profit by European failures and suc- 
cesses and create for our wage-earners, state and 
national systems of insurance that shall better 
the great tradition bequeathed to us by Germany, 
Belgium, France and England. 


SOCIAL WORK AND FINANCIAL 
STRINGENCY 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
It is reported of a well known and popular settlement in 


New York that the subscriptions by which it lives are so 
seriously curtailed by the financial situation growing out of 
the war that the managers are raising money to meet current 


expenses by mortgaging the property. 


HAT hard times are upon us, that the de- 

pression, at last, is something more than 
psychological, every one must admit. How is the 
stringency to affect our social work? Can we 
economize? Must we give up hopeful and promis- 
ing departments? Shall we take in sail? Shall 
we strike our colors and surrender? Or shall we 
redouble our efforts for financial support and even 
run some risk of disaster to carry on the work we 
believe in? 

No matter how severe the gale there are certain 
things that we shall not do. We shall not cease 
eating and drinking, though we may do without 
some luxuries of meats and wine. We whe live in 
rented houses will not risk dispossession by fail- 
ing to pay the landlord. We shall still wear 
clothes, and, when they get too shabby, buy new 
ones. We shall use just about as much clean linen 
as usual; there is little danger of a revival of the 
flannel shirts and paper collars of forty years ago. 
Few of us will deny ourselves tobacco, even if we 
substitute a wholesome pipe for the questionable 
cigar. We shall somehow or other provide our- 
selves with the necessaries of life, and most of the 
cheap luxuries. 

Things will go on much as they are going, al- 
though savings bank accounts may shrink or cease 
to grow. Perhaps some of us may learn whole- 
some lessons of thrift and frugality which will 
help us to get rich when prosperity returns. But 
we shall live and love and laugh, in spite of hard 
times, perhaps even because of them, 

Now for a moment, disregarding actual facts, 
let us think of the condition as though it were a 
settled and permanent one. Is the social work 
that we or others are doing a luxury or a neces- 
sity? Most of us will be ready to say that our 
own particular piece of work is a necessary one. 
Some of us believe that the result we look for is 
to be not only a social gain but also a great eco- 
nomic advantage. Surely work of which that is 
true should be ‘quickened rather than. retarded in 
face of economic pressure. 

Again, we must remember that much of the need 
for social work is increased by business disaster. 
The demands are greater in hard times than in 
prosperous ones. ‘Surely we must heal the sick 
and bury the dead and care for the orphan, 
whether there is a war in Europe or not. 

Still more, the world-wide disaster brings new 
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claims on our benevolence. The appeal of the Red 
Cross finds our hearts. Many of the reservists, 
called across the Atlantic to their colors, leave 
wives and children in penury behind them. Many 
of them will, be killed. So far as we have heard 
no HMuropean nation pensions the bereaved fami- 
lies of its slaughtered soldiers. Their widows and 
orphans will be with us. 

Surely every sound argument which we use in 
days of prosperity for the support of real, posi- 
(ive, vital social work is just as sound in days of 
adversity. It is possible that we who do the work 
must exercise some self-denial, perhaps to the ex- 
tent of enduring reduction of salaries. Some of 
us remember the day when no agent of a charity 
society hoped for more than the barest living in 
payment for his labor. He was expected to make 
a sacrifice of money as well as of ease and com- 
fort, when he chose a social worker’s career. 

Those of us who support the work may have 
to do it no longer out of our superabundance. Our 
vifts may come to partake of the nature of saeri- 
fice. We may say, with David of old, ‘‘neither 
will I offer to the Lord of that which doth cost 
me nothing.’’ If we really believe and are in 
earnest in our beneficence that may happen. 

Sut let us look a little further into the facts of 
the case. Suppose it is true that we are using five 
or six billions of European eapital in our rail- 
ways and great industries. Suppose the capital- 
ists warft to realize on the stocks and bonds they 
hold. It is true that throwing on the market a 
great mass of securities would reduce the price of 
all of them; but that would not destroy the actual 
wealth, the tangible property, they represent. 
We are too much obsessed with the idea that stocks 
and shares are wealth, when. the truth is that 
they are merely evidences of indebtedness. 

If IT own my home and continue to live in it, it 
is a matter of indifference to me whether it is 
supposed to be worth $10,000 or $7,000. The 
stringency on Wall Street will not make the yel- 
low acres of corn in Kansas any less golden; the 
prospect is the other way. Though railroad 
shares be quoted at a shorter price, the road is 
just as long and able to carry just as many pas- 
sengers. 

It may even be that this is the time for us to 
change from being a debtor nation, using the sav- 
ings of other people because we pay them a higher 
interest than they can get at home, to being, if not 
a ereditor nation, then a self-financing one. Per- 
haps for a few years, our exports which feed and 
clothe the Kuropeans, may be paid for in our own 
shares and bonds, instead of in things which we 
can make for ourselves, or in articles of luxury 
which we can worry along without. Most of the 
quarter billion dollars which Americans spend an- 
nually on foreign travel may be saved to the na- 
tion; especially if the contact-mines, with which 
the Germans have been sowing the North Sea, 
begin to drift down to the Atlantic lanes. 


On some such basis it would take but a few 
years, especially with crops like the present one, 
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to pay off our foreign bondholders, and, while we 
are doing it, to acquire\a reasonable share of that 
frugality which makes France the lending nation 
of the world. . 

But the assumption of a permanent condition 
of hard times for America is absurd. None but a 
confirmed and obstinate pessimist doubts that our 
financial troubles are temporary ones, and that” 
business will soon resume under new conditions — 
with three-fold activity. Of the five great nations — 
at war, the people of three are the greatest manu. — 
facturers of the world. While they usually inter- 
change vast amounts of goods among themselves 
and with us, yet the bulk of their exports goes to 
non-manufacturing peoples. We have only to 
reach out with energy, enterprise and efficiency, 
to take over, at any rate for years, the trade they | 
are making themselves unable to conduct. It is! 
true that our imports will be curtailed, but many 
of them are luxuries we may well dispense with. 

The ardent protectionist might say that the 
state of war is a perfect natural protection for 
our manufacturers and must surely make us all 
rich, Meanwhile, for our normal exports of raw 
material, except cotton, there is a greater demand 
than ever; a demand that must continue for sev-_ 
eral, if not many, years, at higher prices than we 
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have ever obtained. 


It is surely a fair and reasonable conclusion 
that in a few months, or a year or two at most, 
the financial cloud now shadowing us will be gone 
and the sun of prosperity shine brightly. 


Meanwhile many of our liberal supporters who. 
have given without much consideration, not thor- 
oughly understanding nor vitally believing in the 
need of the work they pay for, not appreciating 
their own responsibility for the continuance of a 
necessary work which they have helped to begin, 
feeling themselves hard hit, may discontinue or 
seriously reduce their contributions. No doubt, 
some social agencies, with poor foundations of 
real necessity for existence, may be pinched out of 
it. Others may have to lessen expenses, The temp- 
tation to relax in thoroughness, to lower the 
quality of our work through a mistaken idea of 
economy that is ever present, will be strong. So 
will that of ‘‘reducing the intake.’’ 


If there is social work, so-called, being carried 
on, of no particular value, which meets no real 
human need, the present time is likely to bring 
such work to disaster. Let us hope that only such 
work may really suffer. But for our great 
benevolent associations and societies, which have 
existed so many years that the community has 
grown round them until they have become an in- 
tegral part of its organization, for our splendid 
movements for the benefit of the weak and help- 
less, for these, needed now more than ever, wis- 
dom and prudence and good judgment join to say: 
“The storm is severe, but it will pass. Be 
brave, even if need be to the point that some men 
call rashness. Hold fast in faith and hope. There 
is no real failure except that of being false to the 
best that is in us.’’ 


RISHOP SPALDING struck New 
York like one of the fresh breezes 
from his high Rockies. His words 
ere like the crack of thunder in 
s mountain valleys. Who that was 
' present during the last General Con- 
vention can forget the sight of his 
‘tall spare figure in the pulpit of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine when 
e called that body a “capitalistic con- 
vention.” It was Savonarola over again 
“in the Duoma, challenging Florence to 
be righteous; or Amos at Bethel, de- 
manding that justice be done. Men and 
' women sat on the edge of their seats 
and gasped. “What manner of man was 
this, and in lawn sleeves!” they ex- 
claimed. 

_ And well might they ask how he came 
o be a bishop. In this American 
church as in our American state, it is 
seldom that we elect our strongest men 
We choose “safe men.” 


was a prophet. “God,” he prayed, “keep 
)me from being a respectable ecclesiasti- 
cal official.” He became a bishop be- 
cause his father had been a bishop. It 
is fair to say that had the house really 
known him at the time of his election it 
would have left him in Erie, Pa. He 
‘was a rationalist and a Socialist. But 
chow he loved Christ and the brother- 
hood, with all the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm of his fine nature! 

He was no builder of churches, Only 
_a few days ago I had a letter from him 
in which he said, “No more churches 
will be built in Utah so long as I am 
bishop.” The managers of corporations 
‘that owned the towns said to him, “We 
will not sell you land nor give you land 
in our town for a church. We will 
lease you land and we will write the 
lease, because we propose to control-the 
preaching in our town.” Spalding was 
the champion of the poor. He would 
not sell his birthright or betray his fel- 
ows, even for a church. | 

Neither was he concerned with con- 
-verts. Utah was his diocese, the home 
of the Mormons, and he was in it, not 
‘as an ecclesiastic concerned with statis- 
ics, but a spiritual influence. The argu- 
ment wherewith he sought to confute 
Mormonism was. intellectual sincerity. 
He asked the young Mormons who had 
‘gone East to college and returned to 
tah, to be true to their own high stand- 


tific accuracy. His opponents respected 
him because he was always fair. 


Brooklyn, last fall, was described by a 
Boston lady who came to hear him as 
“absolutely the most uncompromising 
tterance” she had ever heard from a 
pulpit. He wanted men to think straight 
and to talk out. Had he lived among 
the Indians he would have been named 
‘Straight Tongue.” He hated cant and 
sham, especially in religion; and dubbed 


ards of intellectual integrity and scien- 


FRANKLIN S. SPALDING, 
Bishop of Utah 
1865-1914 


Bishop Spalding died in Salt Lake 
City, September 25, as the result of 
an automobile accident. He was born 
in Erie, Pa., the son of John Franklin 
Spalding who was the first bishop of 
Colorado. In 1887 he graduated from 
‘Princeton, and in 1891 from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. le was 
rector of All Saints, Denver; St. 
Luke’s, Montclair, Denver; and of St. 
Paul’s, Erie, Pa., whence he was call- 
ed to the missionary diocese of Utah. 


an institution which called itself a “par- 
ish house,” but was in reality a luxuri- 
ous clergy house, as one of the biggest 
pieces of hypocrisy he had seen. 

Of heroic mould, with a spirit brave 
and gentle; clean cut in his thinking, 
and forceful in his speech; with a heart 
that beat in sympathy with the poor 
and the oppressed, and with a vision of 
an economic and spiritual order wherein 
the poor were to possess the full pro- 
duct of their labor, Frank Spalding lived 
in his time and place, a man among 
men, afid a bishop such as we shall not 
see his like again. 

J. Howarp Mevisn. 


D®. MAZYCK P. RAVENEL, who 

has been for several years director 
of Wisconsin state laboratories and was 
formerly professor of bacteriology at 
the state university, Madison, has accept- 
ed a call to the University of Missouri. 
He will be professor of preventive medi- 
cine and bacteriology in the public health 
laboratory of the university. He has 
also been appointed a member of the ad- 
visory board of the hygienic laboratory, 
United States Public Health Service. 
Dr. Ravenel is well known in anti-tuber- 
culosis work. 


A CIRCLE of stones has been laid on 

a high hill overlooking Lake 
Memphremagog, Quebec. Pastures and 
wood paths lead down to the groves of 
evergreens where at Cedar Lodge open 
house was kept year after year by Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel June Barrows. Late 
in August the ashes of the wife, Isabel 
C. Barrows, were committed to rest be- 
side those of the husband. In the center 
of the circle a granite shaft bears names 
and dates, and on’the top stands a sun 
dial with the inscription—The shadow 
passes, light remains.” A simple but im- 
pressive service was conducted by the 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, for many 
years a camp neighbor, and a group of 
old friends and neighbors participated. 
Writing of the service in the Christian 
Register, Mary P. Wells Smith says of 
It: 

“Through the maples on one _ side 
shone the waters of Lake Memphrema- 
gog; across the wide sweep of fields and 
lake to the south rose grandly Owl’s 
Head and Mt. Elephantis; overhead was 
the blue sky with a few fleecy white 
clouds drifting peacefully across. It 
seemed fitting that our friends should 
rest here, amidst the wonderful sur- 
rounding beauty of scenes long dear to 
them, and ever to be associated with 
their loved memory.” 


EONARD E. OPDYCKE, who died 
suddenly, on September 2, had been 
a member of the board of managers of 
the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor since 1896. 
During these eighteen years he was 
closely connected with every important 
activity of the association, serving on 
the Committee of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation, on the Joint Application Bureau 
Committee, on the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee, as chairman of the Fresh Air 
Department, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, as secretary of 
the association, and from 1909 as a yice- 
president. 

Mr. Opdycke’s name will ever be iden- 
tified with the success of Sea Breeze 
Hospital, the Seaside Park for New 
York city, and with mothers’ pensions, 
for all of which he worked indefatigably. 
He was a trustee of the United Chari- 
ties (building) and was associated with 
R. Fulton Cutting in the work of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Mr. Opdycke was a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He was born in Ohio in 1858 
and was a graduate of Harvard from 
which he received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 


TOCKTON RAYMOND has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Committee 
on the Bureau of Advice and Informa- 
tion of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. He is a graduate of 
Ohio State University and for five years 
practiced law in Columbus, Ohio. He is 
also a graduate of the New York School 
of Philanthropy and holds the degree of 
M. A. from Columbia. He had charge 
of one of the seven districts into which 
Dayton was divided during the adminis- 
tration of flood relief in 1912. More 
recently he has been engaged in play- 
ground work in Columbus, Ohio. 
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THOMAS D. WALSH 
1875-1914 


HOMAS D. WALSH, superintend- 

ent and secretary of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, died September 27. Twenty 
years ago he entered the employ of the 
society as a lad of eighteen and had 
risen through various positions until he 
became its chief executive, succeeding 
E. Fellows Jenkins in 1910. 

Mr. Walsh had taken part in various 
state and national conventions of anti- 
cruelty societies, both as organizer and 
speaker, and he had an international ac- 
quaintance and correspondence on sub- 
jects in his field. In his work in New 
York he was known no less for his good 
nature and friendly spirit of co-opera- 
tion with other social agencies than for 
the efficiency with which he conducted 
the large and burdensome affairs of the 
Sabu: 


RS. F. B. LEWIS, formerly general 
secretary of the Newburyport, 
Mass., Associated Charities has taken up 
her duties as general secretary of the 
Greenwich, Conn., United Workers. 
Mrs. Lewis served for three years as 
general secretary of the Newburyport 
society, which is rated as one of the most 
active and strongest among the small 
cities of Massachusetts. Before going 
to Newburyport, she was general secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Federation in Del- 
aware, Ohio, which served in place of 
an associated charities. 


N the Newburyport society, Mrs. 
Lewis is succeeded by Emma W. 
Lee as general secretary. Miss Lee 
served for some time with the Boston 
Associated Charities, at the last having 
charge of the bureau of information 
regarding social agencies. She went 
thence to the Rochester United Charities 
as assistant secretary. From there she 
returned to Boston. She has since 
served as general secretary of the Lynn 
Associated Charities and as supervisor 
in connection with the special work of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Char- 
ity, with regard to the administration of 
public outdoor relief. 


RANK J. BRUNO, formerly super- 

intendent -of district work of the 
New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, became general secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Minneapolis on 
September 14. Mr. Bruno was graduat- 
ed from Williams in 1899 and from the 
Yale Divinity School in 1902. Follow- 
ing four years in the active pastorate, 
he became secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Colorado Springs and in 
1911, assistant superintendent—later 
superintendent—of the-New York Char- 
ity Organization Society. During May 
and June of this year he conducted 
courses in family work at the Summer 
School of Civics and Philanthropy in 
Denver. 

Joanna C. Colcord, Mr. Bruno’s as- 
sistant, has succeeded him as superin- 
tendent of district work. She is \a 
eraduate of the University of Maine 
and of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. 


- C. EDLUND, who for the last 
two years has been assistant to 
John M, Glenn, director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, has become a member 
of the staff of the New York Charity 
Organization Society as secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation and Dis- 
trict Work. Mr. Edlund is a graduate 
of Cornell, 1909. Until he became as- 
sistant to Mr. Glenn he acted as assist- 
ant to President Schurman, of Cornell. 


JETT LAUCK has been ap- 
pointed counselor and head of the 
recently reorganized Bureau of Immi- 
gration of the Southern Commercial 
Congress. The function of this bureau 
is to stimulate the permanent settlement 
of southern farms. Mr. Lauck is head 
of the Bureau of Applied Economics at 
Washington, is consulting expert to the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations and is co-author with Prof. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, of New York Uni- 
versity, of The Immigration Problem. 
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Washa le 
Fabrics 


for Fall 1914 for. Tae Me 
Japanese Crepe, Kindergarten Cloth and Fine Mercer- 
ized Poplins—In a most attractive line of new colorings, 27 and 30 


inches wide, at 25c. a yard. 


Cotton V oiles—In stripes and floral effects, 88 inches wide, at 25c. yard. 
D. &€J. Anderson Ginghams—We carry in stock at all times the 
largest assortment of these high-grade fabrics in all the plain shades, 
stripes, checks and plaids, 32 inches wide, all 45c. yard. 

Silk and Cotton Poplin—A charming fabric, very silky in appear- 
ance; will drape beautifully. White, Cream and Colors, 36 in. wide, 75c. yd. 
Georgette Crepe, Silk and Cotton—A fine, heavy quality, comes 
also in White, Cream and Colors, 36 inches wide, at $1.00 yard. 

Crepe de Chine, Silk and Cotton—White, Cream and all the new- 
est French shades, 56 inches wide, at 50c. yard. 

Printed Crepe de Chine—Exquisite floral patterns scattered over 
Will make charming evening or dancing 
frocks; 86 inches wide, at 75c. yard. 

Flannels, Challies and Shirtings —Everything desirable in qual- 
ity, design and coloring is included in our present assortment. 


White or Colored back grounds, 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


The Survey, October 17, 19}: 


ROBERT A. CROSBY ! 


Secretary of the New Haven. Civic 
Association, whose appointment as 
head worker of the University Settle- | 
ment in New York, was reported in 
Tue Survey for October 3. 


R. OSCAR TEAGUE, of the Cor- 
nell University Research Labora- 
tory, has been appointed director of the 
new bacteriological laboratory at the 
New York quarantine station. One aim 
of this new appointment is the protection. 
of New York from plague or any of 
the epidemics that result from war con- 
ditions. 


(MIL J. STEGER has taken charge 

as general secretary of the newly 
organized Federated Charities of York, 
Pa. Mr. Steger has served for about 
three years as a worker in the west side 
district of the Chicago United Charities” 
and goes strongly recommended by that! 
society whose graduates are occupying 
many important positions in social work. 
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The Widest Possible Range 
of Stereopticon Work 


The class rcom, the lecture platform and the lyceum 
all require in a projection instrument not only simplicity 
of operation and optical accuracy, but variety. 


Bausch |omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


embodies the most advanced optical experience and 
meets in a practical way the requirements of those who 
. both give and deliver benefit from projection. 
Model C Balopticon—ideal lantern for slides—fitted with 
new nitrogen-filled Mazda lamps, absolutely automatic 
and best known illuminant for purpose— Complete $35. 
rite for for our interesting book on Balopticons giving 
details of all models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- | 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Ihe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 


wants to find place where he can invest his 


life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 


home where character-building is the su- 


preme thing. Address 1299, SuRvEY. 


TRAINED executive officer, considering 


change of position. College and university 


| business capacity 
| tional scope. 


graduate. Seven years’ salaried experience, 


| New York and Boston, embracing munic- 
| ipal investigation, administration of neigh- 
’ borhood center, direction of civic and recre- 


at present engaged in 
for organization of na- 
Address 2018, SuRVEY. 


‘ational activities; 


WOMAN physician with social and wel- 


| fare experience seeks position as- welfare 


| worker. 


Address 2033, SuRvEY. 


| WANTED—EXECUTIVE position by 


young man now State Secretary for na- 


‘tional organization conducting educational 


| and civic work. Experienced in business ef- 


ficency and wide knowledge of social and 


|| industrial conditions. Address 2034, SURVEY. 


CAPABLE, refined woman desires posi- 


| tion as matron or housekeeper in institu- 


tion. Address 2035 Survey. 


WANTED—Administrative position in 
‘or near New York City, by young man of 


ecutive in public school and child welfare 


work. College graduate. 
) ences. 


1 


First class. refer- 
Address 2036 Survey. 


TRAINED woman worker, experienced, 
‘desires a position in Institutional or Hos- 


| pital Social Work. Splendid reference. Ad- 
_ dress 2037, SURVEY. 
ve 


_ EXPERIENCED kindergartner desires 
_tesidence in Italian settlement in return for 


services, with opportunity of learning meth- 
ods of social work. 


ten ears’ experience as secretar and ex—— = = we, - 
7 i. ’. INSTITUTIONAL position, companion 


or house-keeper by trained nurse. 
2039, SURVEY. 


“I have been greatly pleased at the enlargement of the NEW 
REVIEW in its size andalso its scope. If you continue your present 
rapid growth you will soon lead the periodicals of this country in 
dealing honestly, plainly and convincingly—I need not say fearlessly 
—with the range of problems most vital to the welfare of America. 
As it is I look forward each month to the appearance of the NEW 
REVIEW with an eagerness of expectation which is new in my taking 
in of periodicals.’,-—PERCY STICKNEY GRANT, New Y ork City. 


The NEW REVIEW has been termed the “Jndispensable Socialist Maga- 
zine.”’ It is indispensable because the NEW REVIEW conceives Socialism as the 
synthesis of the social process and social movement as a whole. 


Indispensable, because— 


The NEW REVIEW is intellectually independent, dares to criticize Social- 
ism, has a soul all its own. 


Indispensable, because— 


Our “Socialist Digest’ department presents monthly in vivid, concise form, 
the very latest radical thought of the world. Judge our range. 


OCTOBER ISSUE 

Contains: “Socialism and the War,’ by Isaac A. Hourwich; “German 
Socialists and the War,” by William English Walling; “The Attitude of 
Italy,” by Arthur Livingston; “War Time Reflections,” by Floyd Dell. 
SocraLisr Dicest: “British Anti-War”; “Italian Socialists and the War”; 
“The British Muddle”; “French Socialists and the War’; “American So- 
cialists’ Stand on the War.” 

SEPTEMBER ISSUE 

Contains: “The European Explosion,’ by Frank Bohn; “British and 
American Socialists on the War,” by William English Walling; “Carnegie, 
Man of Peace,” by Eugene V. Debs; “Some Recent Utterances on Racial 
Inferiority,” by Robert H. Lowie; “Police and the Unemployed,” by Mary 
Heaton Vorse; “The Revolt in Butte,” M. Rhea; “The Approaching Elec- 
tions,” by Charles Edward Russell. Socrarist Dicestr: “Anti-war Manifes- 
toes”; “Belgian Socialists for War”; “The Russian General Strike”; 
“Servian Socialist Congress”; “I. W. W. vs. A. F. of L. in Butte’; “The 
Falling Birth-rate”; “The Right to Motherhood”; “Suggestions for Educa- 


tional Reform.” 
AUGUST ISSUE 


Contains: “Migratory Labor in California,” by Austin Lewis; “Direct 
Primaries,” by Isaac A. Hourwich; “I. W. W.—the Great American Scape- 
goat,” by Max Eastman; “The Plutocratic Socialism of H. G. Wells,” by 
William English Walling; “A Feminist Symposium,” four splendid articles. 
SoctaList Dicest: “Emile Vandervelde on Socialism vs. the State’; “The 
Constitution of Peace’; “New Tory Party’; “Roosevelt, Reactionary”; 
“The March of Collectivism’; “An Irish Labor Party’; “Radicals and 
Socialists in France.” 


Our Board of Editors and Advisory Council are animated by the thought of 
such men as W. E. B. DuBois, Paul Kennaday, Arthur Bullard, George Allan 
England, John Macy, Gustavus Myers, Charles P. Steinmetz, John Kenneth 
Turner, J. G. Phelps Stokes, and many others. 


The NEW REVIEW is an experiment in. liberal, broad-gauge Socialist jour- 
nalism—but no, its no longer an experiment, its a success. 


Special offer: Send us twenty-five cents and we'll send you the 
above three splendid issues. Better still, send us a dollar, we'll 
enter you for one year’s subscription starting with November, and 


send you the three issues FREE. Address: ‘‘New Review,’’ 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Address 2038, Survey. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
HELP WANTED on SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


Address 


RESIDENTS—A few persons interested 
in settlement work may secure residence 
in return for social service. Federation Set- 
tlement, Inc., 240 East 105th Street, New 
York city. 


HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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